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I imagine that nearly all of us who took up sociology between 
1870, say, and 1890 did so at the instigation of Spencer. While 
he did not invent the word (though most of us had never heard it 
before), much less the idea, he gave new life to both, and seemed to 
show us an open road into those countries which as yet we had 
only vaguely yearned to explore. His book, The Study of Sociology, 
perhaps the most readable of all his works, had a large sale and 
probably did more to arouse interest in the subject than any other 
publication before or since. Whatever we may have occasion to 
charge against him, let us set down at once a large credit for effec- 
tive propagation. 

It is certain that nearly all of us fell away from him sooner or 
later and more or less completely. My own defection, I believe, 
was one of the earliest and most complete; and since the recoil 
has gone farther with me than with most others, it is not unlikely 
that I now fail to do him justice. However, my views, such as 

t A paper read before the Research Club of the University of Michigan at a meeting 
held to commemorate the centenary of Spencer’s birth. On the same occasion 


Alfred H. Lloyd read a paper on Spencer’s philosophy, which appears in the Scientific 
Monthly for June, 1920. 
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they are, have at least had ample time to mature, and I offer them 
for what they may be worth. 

The ancestors of Herbert Spencer were plain people of the 
English middle class, most of them dissenters from the Established 
Church and somewhat radical in politics. His father, however, 
was a man of marked ability, a teacher noted for ingenious ways of 
evoking interest, and the author of a work on Jnventional Geometry, 
in which this subject was taught by a method of experiment and 
discovery. An uncle, Thomas Spencer, took a degree at Cambridge 
and became somewhat distinguished in the church, rather as an 
agitator of reforms, however, than in orthodox activities. He 
was frequently at odds with his colleagues and finally went so far 
as to advocate the separation of church and state. The innovating 
spirit observed in his father and uncle was justly regarded by 
Spencer as a precious part of his own heredity. His mother was 
amiable and devoted but apparently of no marked individuality, 
rather harshly treated by her husband, and sometimes referred 
to by her son as an example of the ill effects of too much self- 
abnegation. 

Herbert received very little systematic instruction. This seems 
to have been due partly to his father’s views, exalting self-activity 
and disinclined to force natural inclinations, and partly to the boy’s 
delicate health. His mind was active, but chiefly upon inquiries 
of his own—into mechanics, natural history, or ethics—and even 
then he showed signs of that incapacity for sustained reading 
which was pathological in his mature years. He began Latin 
and Greek, but apparently did not get enough to be of any use, 
and never studied English grammar at all. Indeed, apart from a 
limited ability to read French, acquired later, Spencer seems never 
to have had the use of any foreign or ancient language. Nor does it 
appear that he ever studied history, literature, or philosophy, 
except as he was incited to occasional reading in these subjects 
by the requirements of his own work. 

At the age of fourteen his uncle, with whom he was then living, 
describes him as having superior talents but lacking diligence 
and modesty,’ this last judgment referring to the irrepressible con- 


* Autobiography, I, 119. 
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tentiousness for which he was at all ages remarkable. We may 
think of him, then, as a bright, argumentative boy, rather dis- 
agreeably self-confident, well supplied with ideas, many of them 
original, regarding mathematics, natural science, and the conduct 
of life, but notably deficient in the foundations of traditional 
culture. 

At seventeen Spencer got a job as a civil engineer and was 
engaged in this work four years, showing an aptitude for it which 
might apparently have led to distinguished success, had he not 
preferred to give it up and try for something more befitting the 
large faculties of which he was conscious. 

The period from twenty-one to twenty-eight was spent in 
desultory study and brief experiments at making a living. He 
tried writing, editing, and inventing, with indifferent pecuniary 
success, and was employed more profitably upon a parliamentary 
investigation of certain railways. At one time he took an active 
part, on the radical side, in a political campaign. At twenty- 
eight he got work as sub-editor of the London Economist. The 
duties were light, leaving him ample time for other pursuits, and 
he was thus enabled to develop his ideas, increase his acquaintance, 


practice writing, and pass gradually into that career of philosophic 
thought and publication which occupied the remainder of his life. 


The character of Spencer’s sociology is so interwoven with his 
personal traits that I find that my best approach to it will be 
through an inquiry as to how far his nature and training fitted him 
to deal with this subject. That he possessed very great powers is 
too obvious to dwell upon; I shall therefore occupy myself chiefly 
with indicating certain limitations. 

I think, then, that Spencer was not by nature especially suited 
to be an observer of mankind and of society. It seems clear, 
from his own account of himself in his Autobiography as well as 
from other witnesses, that he was rather deficient in those sympa- 
thetic qualities which are, after all, the only direct source of our 
knowledge of other people. A lack of tact, which he deplored 
but did not overcome, was accentuated by a somewhat censorious 
and unconciliatory way of expressing himself, both of which traits 
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he ascribes to heredity. ‘The Spencers of the preceding genera- 
tion,”’ he says, “were all characterized by lack of reticence.’* On 
the other side, ““my mother was distinguished by extreme simple- 
mindedness; so much so that, unlike women in general, she was 
without the thought of policy in her dealings with other persons. 
In me these traits were united.’ ‘‘The tendency to fault-finding,”’ 
he adds, “‘is dominant—disagreeably dominant.’ He thought this 
was probably ‘‘a chief factor in the continuance of my celibate life. 
Readiness to see inferiorities rather than superiorities must have 
impeded the finding of one who attracted me in adequate degree.’’ 
It would be ungenerous and indeed injudicial to convict one of a 
defect of this delicate nature solely from his own confession; the 
confession is ingratiating and in some measure contradicts itself. 
It accords, however, with the impression one gets not only from 
the Autobiography but from the authorized life by Duncan and 
from contemporary anecdotes, which is that of a nature high- 
minded indeed and in its way fine-minded, but unsympathetic and 
of a schoolmasterish sort of egotism, prone to read other people 
lectures rather than to hear what they have to say. This native 
lack of touch was increased by his preoccupation with speculative 
ideas. ‘‘I ama bad observer of humanity in the concrete,’’ he says, 
“being too much given to wandering off into the abstract.’ He 
was, in short, quite the opposite in these regards of his compatriot 
Lord Roberts, of whom it is said: 

He had .... an immense power of sympathetic absorption in the 
affairs of others. He spoke to you not only with his whole attention for the 
time being, he went further than that: he gave you the impression that this 
was the supreme moment of the day for which he had been waiting. He 
entered so fully, so sympathetically, into my interests, that I was tempted to 
expand and to confide in him even private affairs, in no way connected with 
the matter . . . . that I had come about.s 


Spencer’s disregard of personality is curiously illustrated by 


his essay on “‘ The Philosophy of Style.” In this he does not appear 
to be interested in the fact—if indeed he perceives it at all—that 
t Autobiography, 329. 3 Tbid., p. 520. 
2 Tbid., p. 512. 4 Ibid., p. 461. 


5 Mortimer Menpes, Lord Roberts, p. 7. 
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at least half of style is the communication of personal attitudes, 
and this by means so subtle as to defy the rather mechanical 
analysis which he employs. The whole study, therefore, lacks 
penetration and, I should suppose, would be a most unsafe guide 
to practice. 

This lack of insight into other minds, whether in face-to-face 
intercourse or through works of literature and art, was nothing 
less than a lack of the perceptions indispensable to any direct 
study of social phenomena. It was a fatal handicap. 

Of the same piece with his defect of sympathy is Spencer’s 
lack of literary and historical culture, which, for an intellectual 
man and a writer, was remarkable. Not only did he have no dis- 
cipline of this sort, to speak of, in his youth, but in his later years 
his nervous trouble appears to have prohibited any sustained 
reading not indispensable to his work. His power of attention, 
limited to some two hours a day, was infringed not only by serious 
application but by a novel or a newspaper or even by hearing others 
read. For these reasons, quite sufficient and by no means dis- 
creditable to him, he had, apparently, only a perfunctory knowledge 
of English literature and practically none of any other. In middle 
life he organized for his works on sociology much historical material 
compiled by assistants, but by that time the bent of his mind was 
fixed; and, moreover, he approached this material with a set pur- 
pose and not in the disinterested attitude propitious to culture. 
Canon Barnett, with whom he made the Nile trip in 1879, wrote 
in a letter, ‘‘He is strangely ignorant of history and literature; 
so I should be shy of taking any of his facts,’ adding, “He is not 
interesting. There are few matters which he knows enough of, or 
is interested enough in, to discuss.”* Whatever his knowledge, 
Spencer certainly had little or nothing of the historical sentiment, 
no brooding sympathy with the movements of the human spirit in 
the past. Anything of this sort was quite alien to his formal and 
positive mode of thought. 

He not only lacked culture, in the usual meaning, but he set a 
low value on it, he almost scorned it. ‘‘Had Greece and Rome 
never existed,”’ he remarks, “‘human life and the right conduct of 


* Canon Barnett, by his wife, I, 230-31. 
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it would have been in their essentials exactly what they now 
are: survival or death, health or disease, prosperity or adversity, 
happiness or misery, would have been just in the same ways deter- 
mined by the adjustment or non-adjustment of actions to require- 
ments.””! 

Is this true? I think not; Greece and Rome are of our life- 
blood. It seems to me, indeed, that such expressions reveal a 
defect which is more detrimental to truth than ignorance, namely, 
contempt for essential knowledge. A man may lack a certain kind 
of culture, as Keats lacked Greek, and yet have a sympathy and 
reverence which brings him close to it; but Spencer was not a man 
of this sort. His was not that lowly mind which enters easily all 
the doors of knowledge. Humility is hardly to be found in him, 
and his attitude toward such matters as history, literature, phi- 
losophy, and the fine arts is that of one who does not need to 
pore over the records of the past, but is already competent, by 
virtue of natural gifts and a philosophy of his own device, to instruct 
the world on these questions. He displays, in short, a cocksure- 
ness that does nothing to reconcile us to his insufficiency. 

It is no crime in a man not to care for the loveliness of St. 
Mark’s church at Venice—we all have our blind spots. But what 
shall we say of one who, with no title to competence, assumes to 
set aside the judgment of time and to pronounce, after a page of 
rather fatuous comment, that it is “not precious aesthetically 
considered” ??_ Are not such judgments bold with the boldness of 
the man who declares that the earth is flat, because it looks so to 
him? And this is typical of Spencer’s attitude not only toward 
art but toward many other things of which he knew equally little. 
It argues, I think, a certain incomprehension of the nature of 
phenomena of this sort, and of the conditions necessary to their 
appreciation. Works of literature and the various arts have their 
being in a traditional organism of thought and expression, and 
there is no hope of participating fully in their spirit except as one 
earns a membership in that organism. This is done by sympathy, 
by open-mindedness, and by reverent study of works which promise 
to repay such study. 

* Autobiography, I, 43. 2 Ihid., pp. 407-8. 
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I do not mean that Spencer had a mind wholly insensible to 
the fine arts. He enjoyed and even practiced music, for example, 
had considerable skill in drawing, and liked to read aloud the poetry 
of Shelley. I mean that he seems to have no feeling for the tra- 
ditional, social, and personal elements that enter so largely into 
art and literature and therefore no sense of the need of culture 
and sympathy in passing judgment upon them. 

If our philosopher’s defects of nature and education were such 
as I have indicated, it will not be surprising if we find that he lacked 
direct and authentic perception of the structure and movement of 
human life, and that he conceived these phenomena almost wholly 
by analogy. The organic wholes of the social order are mental 
facts of much the same nature as personality, and much the same 
kind of sympathetic imagination is needed to grasp them. This 
Spencer did not have, and accordingly his conceptions, however 
bold and ingenious, are, in my opinion, not properly sociological 
at all. 

If there is in Spencer one dominant trait, engendering both 
his qualities and his defects, it is without doubt the energy of his 
speculative impulse. This was not only immensely strong and 
bold but was combined in a signal degree with the need to think 
exhaustively and in concrete terms. It thus impelled him not only 
to conceive a vast scheme of cosmic principles but to develop 
these with apparent consistency in every department of nature, 
fortifying each detail by clear statement and a convincing array of 
facts. This chiefly gave him his great vogue with inquiring 
young men; he gratified two needs of every sound mind: to 
think largely and to think in definitely conceivable forms. Never 
vague or merely abstract, he saw in detail what he saw at all. 
No doubt, also, his great pretensions and his rejection of tradi- 
tional knowledge contributed to his acceptation by confirming the 
inquiring young man in his own self-conceit. 

So far as I am able to judge, Spencer had great gifts as an 
observer of inanimate nature, and only his exorbitant speculative 
trend prevented his achieving more important results than he did. 
His questioning of accepted ideas, his persistency, his ingenuity 
and manual skill (much greater than that of Darwin) were all 
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valuable traits. What he mainly lacked as a natural scientist, I 
imagine, was again humility. He was inclined to domineer over 
his facts, instead of listening with open mind to what they had 
to say. 

Spencer claimed that he had ‘‘equal proclivities towards analysis 
and synthesis.”’ This is true, in the sense that he had an equal 
need to see his conceptions in large and in detail, but I think that 
both his analysis and his synthesis were a priori, that in both the 
disposition to work out preconceived ideas is far more active than 
disinterested curiosity. Indeed, when he once gets to work, espe- 
cially upon social material, the latter is hardly discernible. He 
himself regrets that he was apt “‘to be enslaved by a plan once 
formed’” and to slur over difficulties.’ 

Here, of course, is his most obvious inferiority to Darwin. 
While he may have surveyed almost as many facts, he did so in 
a wholly different spirit. Darwin’s great gift, I suppose, was the 
combination of a humble and tireless curiosity with a generalizing 
power vast, indeed, but by no means domineering. He collected 
facts and drew a theory from them, while Spencer spun a theory 
from any material he happened to have and collected facts to 
illustrate it. Hence, in spite of his ingenuity, he was far less 
original, less solid, less truly the man of science than his contempo- 
rary. The inquiring young man will not long remain content with 
Spencer if he has any gift for direct observation. He will presently 
discover that the light which seems so clear is not daylight but 
the artificial illumination of a theory; that the array of facts are 
but illustrations of the theory; and that the assertions do not 
stand the test of real life. 

The conception of organic process which Spencer gave most of 
his life to elaborating remains meager. It grows longer and longer 
but never fills out with real flesh and blood. Where will you find 
in him any of those illuminating flashes that show a conception 
vividly and as a whole? It is all detail and formula, never a 
revelation. 

Nothing could have been more odious to him than the sug- 
gestion that his work belonged, psychologically, in a class with that 


* Autobiography, II, 215. 2 Ibid., I, 452. 
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of the systematizers of theology—Thomas Aquinas, perhaps, or 
John Calvin—rather than with the true men of science. But would 
there not be some truth in such a suggestion ? 


Turning now from Spencer’s talent to his works, there is per- 
haps nothing more fundamental for our purpose than his social 
psychology. This is found in those four chapters of his Principles 
of Psychology which treat of ‘‘Sociality and Sympathy,” “‘ Egoistic 
Sentiments,” “‘Ego-altruistic Sentiments,” and ‘‘Altruistic Senti- 
ments.”’ The Princsples of Psychology was first published when 
Spencer was thirty-five, costing him such labor that he ascribes 
to it in great part the impaired health from which he suffered 
thereafter. It did not at that time, however, include any social 
psychology, but was concerned wholly with the development of the 
individual mind. Apparently he did not perceive the need of a 
social psychology at all until he began some years later to work 
out his sociology. Then, having, as he says, “to follow out Evolu- 
tion under those higher forms which societies present,” he was led 
to discuss ‘‘the special psychology of Man considered as the unit 
of which societies are composed.’* The idea of treating the 
subject was, then, an afterthought conceived rather late in life 
and carried out in a supplementary part of his Psychology called 
“Corollaries,” published in the second edition of that work, which 
appeared when the author was fifty-two years old. It is not 
strange that his discussion is somewhat perfunctory and involves no 
change from his previous modes of thought. 

Speaking summarily, I may say that he explains the social senti- 
ments by their utility, by conscious and unconscious adaptation 
to the conditions of life, and by the cumulative inheritance of 
acquired mental traits. Natural selection is included but not 
much emphasized; it is hardly essential to the argument. We 
are shown that the individual is sympathetic because sympathy 
has been useful and habitual to the race in the past. ‘Transmitted 
by heredity and increased by use it is enabled, with the aid of the 
representative powers of the mind, to unite with instinct in forming 
social sentiments. These may be ego-altruistic (so called because 


* Principles of Psychology, U1, 508. 
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they involve both a sense of one’s self and a reference to the state of 
mind of others, like the love of approbation); or they may be 
wholly altruistic, like a generosity which seeks no recognition, or 
like a disinterested sense of justice. All sentiments, however, are 
primarily egoistic, according to Spencer, and become altruistic 
when referred to others. “The altruistic feelings,” he says, “are 
all sympathetic excitements of egoistic feelings.” 

Let me first point out that this phraseology of egoism and 
altruism marks an individualistic conception; that is, it makes the 
whole matter one of the interplay of separate units rather than 
of collective growth. A sentiment grows up in one person and may 
be referred to another by sympathy: there is no idea of a continuing 
social life, having an organization and history of its own, in which 
sentiments are gradually developed, and from which they are derived 
by the individual. It cannot be said that Spencer’s treatment 
excludes such an idea, but his failure to develop it, here or else- 
where, shows that it had no considerable part in his thought. 
And yet it is the central conception of any real sociology, since 
any science of life must have a distinct life-process with which it is 
concerned. 

A sociological view, I think, would be that the higher senti- 
ments are in general neither egoistic nor altruistic as regards their 
source, but just social, derived, that is, from the stream of an 
organic common life. It is, for example, an incorrect view of 
the sense of justice to say that we first develop it regarding ourselves 
and then transfer it by sympathy to others. Our sentiments of 
justice have been worked out by society in the past and come to us 
primarily from the social environment and tradition, their refer- 
ence to myself or to you being secondary. We acquire them just as 
we do the meaning of the word “‘justice,”’ that is, we find the idea 
or sentiment already organized for us in the current of history, 
and assimilate it by the aid of conversation and literature, although 
it must get flesh and blood, as it were, from our own experience. 
The social tradition supplies the pattern which the individual 
fills out and colors in a more or less original manner. The proof is 
the established fact that the customs or mores of the group can 
make almost anything appear to the individual as just or unjust. 
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Spencer’s view is scarcely different from that of one who should 
maintain that the idea of justice is created anew in each generation 
by heredity and sympathy, failing to see that it also represents 
the accumulated wisdom of the past transmitted through language. 
His process is not social but biological and individual. 

The essential differences between present social psychology, as I 
understand it, and the conception of Spencer may be otherwise 
stated as follows: We now believe that the individual is born with 
decisive but quite rudimentary capacities and tendencies, owing 
little or nothing to direct inheritance of the effects of use. For 
the development of these into a human personality he is wholly 
dependent upon a social environment which comes down from the 
past through an organic social process. This social process cannot 
be inferred from individual psychology, much less from heredity; 
it must be studied directly and is the principal subject of sociology." 
It absorbs individuals into its life, conforming them to its require- 
ments and at the same time developing their individuality. There 
is no general opposition between the individual and the social whole; 
they are complementary and work together to carry on the his- 
torical organism. Neither is there any general opposition between 
social environment and heredity; they also are complementary, 
working together to carry on a human whole which is social in 
one aspect and biological in another. Spencer, on the other hand, 
has little perception of a social organism continuous with the past. 
His organism, so far as he has one, is biological in its process, trans- 
mitted to the individual by the direct inheritance of mental states 
created by use. No doubt, as he sees the matter, the individuals 
thus generated unite into a differentiated and co-ordinated society, 
but this is conceived almost as if it were continually reproduced 
from biological roots, like the annual foliage of a perennial herb. 
Its historical continuity, momentum, and abundance of content, 
its power to mold individuals as well as to be molded by them, is not 
clearly seen. And this is true of all Spencer’s sociology. It is 

* Much that has recently been published regarding the social working of instinct 
shows little improvement upon Spencer in this regard. I mean that it proceeds from 
an analysis of instinct directly to social conclusions (sometimes of the most sweep- 


ing character), without the least direct study of the social process. Even the instinct 
studied is usually subhuman, that of man being inferred from analogy. 
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biological-individualistic, the biology being of a type involving 
use-inheritance, and the individualism of a mechanical sort quite 
inadequate to embrace human personality. 

It is a common impression that Spencer emphasized the social 
order at the expense of the individual person. I would rather 
say that he had little conception either of a social order, properly 
speaking, or of persons as members of that order, and consequently 
never seriously confronted the problem of their relation. Such 
questions, for example, as that of the precise nature and value of 
leadership are not worked out by him, because they belong in that 
region of true, as distinguished from analogical, sociology which 
he scarcely entered." 

At least one critic, Mr. J. M. Robertson, in his Modern Human- 
ists, has pointed out that Spencer’s thought about society shows two 
distinct currents, separate in their origin and appearing to other 
minds irreconcilable. One apparently came from the intellectual 
atmosphere surrounding his youth and early manhood, before he 
became in any sense an evolutionist. It is essentially static, 
individualistic, hedonistic; and is otherwise remarkable for the 
doctrinaire thoroughness with which he worked it out and applied 
it to questions of the day, often, it would seem, in defiance of 
sound practical judgment. The other current is evolutionary, 
beginning apparently when he was about twenty in the reading of 
Lyell’s Geology (where he found an account of the views of 
Lamarck), gradually gaining upon him as he grew older, greatly 
increased and modified by the publication of the Origin of 
Species, when he was about forty, but never so possessing his mind 
as to solve his thought into one consistent whole. He remained 
to the end partly of the old time and partly of the new, asserting 
both tendencies with equal conviction, unaware of any incom- 
patibility, and never becoming an evolutionist in the sense that 
most men are who have grown up in Darwinism. 

Among the works in which the first influence is ascendent are 
Social Statics—his first book, published when he was thirty— 
the Principles of Ethics and Man versus the State, the two latter 


* Compare the remarks on the relation of the individual to society in the Auto- 
biography, II, 543. 
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appearing late in his life. In these his leading conceptions are pre- 
Darwinian, in the sense that they have proved incapable of survival 
after Darwinism has had time to develop its social implications. 
The point of view is individualistic and the practical policy one of 
extreme laissez faire, as opposed to social control. The process is 
conceived not as continuously evolutionary but as tending toward 
an ideal condition of moving equilibrium, in which the relations 
of men to one another will be morally adjusted and we shall all 
be as happy as we can reasonably desire. To this conception he 
adhered at all times when he was dealing with questions of personal 
conduct or social policy. 

I do not know that it would be worth while to argue at length 
that these ideas are unevolutionary. The most convincing argu- 
ment is that they have not in fact been able to endure as a part of 
evolutionary thought. It is more and more recognized, I think, 
that while the organic view of life implied in Darwinism is con- 
sistent with very great emphasis upon individuality, it also involves 
an increasing consciousness and self-direction in the process as a 
whole, irreconcilable with the drastic reduction of state functions 
advocated by Spencer. And I am not aware that the idea of a 
coming equilibrium of human relations, in the anticipation of which 
we can find a code of conduct, has any important following at the 
present time. It is felt to be untenable. 

His ideas on general evolution find their first expression in an 
essay called Progress: Its Law and Cause, published in 1857, and 
are finally elaborated in First Principles, which appeared in 1862, 
when he was forty-two years old. ‘The second part of First Prin- 
ciples, on the Knowable, contains matter which philosophic stu- 
dents of sociology may still find worth while, and it is perhaps the 
only part of Spencer which I can recommend to such with any 
confidence. His method is to take elementary processes, such as 
differentiation and co-ordination of parts and functions, and set 
them forth with a great array of facts from the inorganic, the 
vegetable, and the animal worlds, and finally from the social. 
This had a great effect upon me in the eighteen-eighties by showing 
the life of man upon earth as one of progressive organization and 
so giving me an animating and assuring perspective. Although 
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I now think that the view thus revealed is superficial, nevertheless 
it was worth seeing then and I see no reason why it should not be 
so now. 

Regarded more closely, First Principles shows those defects of 
which I have spoken. Human life is perceived not directly but 
through mechanical analogies. The higher and more distinctively 
human part of it is hardly perceived at all; there is, for example, 
no discussion of the growth of rational social guidance as a part 
of progress. ‘The thought is mechanized to a degree almost incred- 
ible to one who enters its stifling atmosphere from the world out 
of doors. 

I almost hesitate to quote Spencer’s famous formula of evolution 
lest I may appear to be ridiculing him. It has a quaint sound 
now, but as he himself regarded it as quintessential we are hardly 
at liberty to pass it by. It runs, then, as follows: 

Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion; during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and during which the contained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.' 


Now the problem of evolution is the problem of life; and it is 


safe to say that if in the future it is found possible to sum up the 
process of life in a formula it will not be a formula of this kind. 
Life must be summed up in terms of life, not translated into another 
language. Least of all is such a formula adequate to human life. 
You can never compress reason and beauty and hope and fellow- 
ship and the organic being of communities and nations into differ- 
entiations, coherences, and heterogeneities. These terms may 
be applicable to human life, just as you can measure a man in 
inches and pounds, but they can never be the essential and char- 
acteristic truth about it. There is more light and more good 
sense in the simple statement of Comte that progress “‘consists in 
educing, more and more, the characteristic faculties of humanity, 
in comparison with those of 2nimality.”’ 

Of Spencer’s volumes on the Principles of Sociology I need say 
little, not that they are unimportant but because, being a logical 
development of his First Principles, they do not offer anything 


* First Principles, chap. xvii. 
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fundamentally different. They are, in general, what one might 
expect; and the value one sets upon them will vary with one’s 
estimate of the point of view and method. The material was 
collected under Spencer’s direction by assistants, usually, I think, 
with a definite plan as to what he meant to get out of it. It was 
rather an amassing of illustrations than research, though fresh 
ideas often occurred to him in the process. If we are content with 
a vast array of facts, sequently arranged and clearly interpreted 
in accordance with large but somewhat mechanical conceptions, 
we shall regard these as important works; if we think that human 
insight is a sine gua non they will seem little more than a desert, the 
more forbidding the more there is of it. 

Parts I and II are of a general character, called respectively 
“Data” and “Inductions” of sociology. The remaining parts 
deal with special institutions—domestic, ceremonial, political, 
ecclesiastical, professional, and industrial. After three brief 
introductory chapters discussing the nature of social or super- 
organic evolution, the classification of the factors, and the influ- 
ence of climate, geographical features, flora, and fauna, Spencer 
devotes the bulk of Part I to the nature of primitive man, and 
chiefly to the genesis of his religious ideas. Although his knowledge 
of this field was necessarily secondhand, the vigor and ingenuity of 
his mind enabled him here as elsewhere to advance views which 
specialists regard with respect. 

Part II is a discussion of the organic character of society, and 
therefore epitomizes the nature and limitations of his sociological 
thought. Instead of being a direct and searching analysis of the 
process of human life, it is wholly analogical and hence wholly 
superficial. Not only is the proposition “Society is an organism” 
sustained by biological comparisons, but the whole part, of some 
one hundred and fifty pages, is given to such comparisons. What- 
ever is said about society is said under the evident domination of 
conceptions derived from another order of phenomena; and that 
order is rather the mechanical than the biological, since his biology 
is itself rather mechanical than vital. The terms of his summing 
up are similar to those of his general formula of evolution, and 
the whole part adds nothing of much importance to what we get 
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from his First Principles. I would not object to the use of bio- 
logical analogy as a source of nomenclature and framework; every 
new growth of knowledge, I suppose, has to use the language of 
the old. But surely the material itself, the observation and con- 
ception, should be essentially direct and fresh, and with Spencer it 
is not so. 

The elaborate discussion of particular institutions that follows is 
always clear, always vigorous, always ingenious, and always subject 
to the limitations I have pointed out. In some cases, as in his 
treatment of the opposition between militarism and industrialism, 
he sets forth practical truth of great moment, but never, I think, 
without a certain superficiality inseparable from his method. 

Descriptive Sociology is a publication, in eight atlas-like volumes, 
of material compiled by his assistants, primarily for other works, 
and giving historical and descriptive data regarding the principal 
savage and barbarous peoples—African, Asiatic, and American— 
and also regarding the Hebrews and Phoenicians, the French, and 
the English. The facts and references are arranged in parallel 
columns under appropriate captions, so that it is easy to find what 
one seeks. I have made some use of these works, and it is my 
impression that they are much less known than they deserve to be. 
For students making comparative studies covering a wide range 
of societies they should be of much service. They were published 
by subscription and represent on Spencer’s part a large pecuniary 
sacrifice to scientific ideals. When their publication ceased, he 
estimated his net loss at about £4,000. 


The two strongest impressions I receive on re-reading parts of 
Spencer are that of the fixity of his limitations and that of the abun- 
dance of his mind within those limitations. Although, if I am right, 
his way of seeing and thinking was not sociological, it was large, 
keen-edged, and propelled by an intellectual passion almost sublime. 
Though commonly described as an infidel, his work was a signal 
act of faith. Never timid or half-hearted, he stained with his 
life-blood every detail of his vast scheme and defended it as a 
mother defends her child. He spent his whole life in the elucidation 
and propagation of truth as he saw it, devoting without question 


| 
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his spirit and all its instruments to this supreme object. Some of 
his chief defects were virtues in excess; as he might have been 
more of a man of science had he been less ardent as a philosopher 
and moralist. That he was a moralist, somewhat dogmatic, but 
sincere and ready to make sacrifices, there can be no doubt. He 
shone also as a critic of easy-going conventions. Bold, ingenious, 
iconoclastic, pungent in illustration, he loved to demolish shams and 
did it extremely well. He raked up and burned much theological 
and other rubbish, earning the gratitude of all the liberal world. 

If I have seemed to depreciate him it is perhaps because Spencer 
set his claims so high that any attempt to estimate them 
almost inevitably takes the form of lowering his own mark. But, 
when all is said, he remains a man of extraordinary powers and 
vast influence upon the thought of his day, if not altogether the 
equal mate of Darwin that we once supposed him to be. 
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HEREDITY AND OPPORTUNITY—Concluded 


ERVILLE B. WOODS 
Dartmouth College 


III. THE FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 


If, as has been pointed out above, there is still very much to 
learn with reference to the inheritance of mental traits, it is even 
more true that an almost unknown territory awaits exploration 
by those who have the hardihood to attempt the measurement of 
environmental forces. 

The earliest phase of the social environment to act upon the 
individual is that of the family. There is a legacy, not of blood, 
which every child receives from the home influences which sur- 
round him. It is this fact which makes the pedigrees of notorious 
pauper and criminal families somewhat less convincing than they 
appear at first sight. It is conceivable that a durable tradition 
of lawlessness or of thriftlessness may establish itself in stock of 
quite ordinary quality-—no worse in fact than the average of the 
population. The most intimate studies of our criminal population 
reveal a large number of individuals whose difficulties appear to 
be grounded in just this situation, viz.: a lawless or immoral 
tradition which the submerged individual assimilates as inevitably 
as persons born in a higher social class appropriate law-abiding and 
property-respecting traditions. 

To the thoroughgoing eugenist the family environment appears 
to be nothing but the projection of the family germplasm. Bad 
family environment, ergo, bad heredity. Nothing is simpler than 
the unctuous fatalism with which the Whethams, for example, dis- 
pose of the whole question: 


There is, to put it mildly, a strong probability that the environment 
normally provided by the parents and the immediate family will be fairly 
well suited to children who inherit the same inborn qualities, that the same 
occupations will attract their capacity, the same interests absorb their leisure 
hours. 


' Heredity and Society, p. 121. 
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The commingling of nature and nurture in the family circle 
is charmingly revealed in the early experiences of Maxim Gorky 
as reported in In the World. The figure of the staunch, lovable 
grandmother—philosopher and gatherer of herbs—appears and 
reappears in his pages. Sometimes she taught him lessons of 
courage and patience, often she remarked a propos of the sordid 
brutal life about them, ‘‘ When one thinks of people, one cannot 
help being sorry for them,” and of one of those mysterious and 
wonderful days afield he writes: ‘I followed her silently and 
cautiously, not to attract her attention. I did not wish to inter- 
rupt her conversation with God, the herbs and the frogs. But 
she saw me.’”’ Here was a nature which had bequeathed to him, no 
doubt, much of his rich poetic imagination, but here also was a 
companionship as fructifying for inner development as spring 
sunlight upon young plants. 

Sir Francis Galton has given us some well-known passages 
dealing with the judges of England under the impression that he 
was analyzing the forces of heredity only. It would appear that 
much else was involved, especially the factor now in question— 
family tradition and family position. As Dr. Devon points out, 
it is conveniently assumed that position is of no importance. Everybody 
knows that in the professions chosen to illustrate the theory |[i.e., of transmitted 
ability] promotion is not wholly dependent on ability. That a father and son 
have both been judges offers no presumption of special fitness on the part of 


the son. That high military rank has been held by several members of the 
same family need not prove any of them to be great soldiers." 


Van Denburg in his study of the Causes of the Elimination of 
Students in Public Secondary Schools of New York City? gives us an 
example of a quite different sort where a family environment, 
instead of affording a point of vantage from which to survey 
and appropriate life’s opportunities, acts rather as a handicap 
which can be overcome only with the greatest difficulty. After 
pointing out that seven-eighths of the pupils entering high school 
fail to graduate, he says: 

At least seventy-five per cent of the pupils who enter have brains, the 
native ability to graduate if they chose to apply themselves. They come from 


2 Op. cit., pp. 183-84. 


* The Criminal and the Community, p. 20. 
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homes where there is no intellectual tradition of study for study’s sake. They 
feel the pressure of limited means, parental sacrifice, narrow living, if not the 
pinch of poverty. They desire to be independent financially of the home, to 
help with the rent, to buy their own clothes. They see no use in the high 
school as a means to a better livelihood. They want a little pleasure in living, 
some time to play, to visit with their friends, to enjoy themselves in their own 
amusements. Study to them is not a pleasure, it is the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable kind of work. They lack the faith to see in it a road to better things. 
They do not know personally men and women who are high-school graduates 
save only their teachers. The lives of the men teachers seem exacting and 
profitless to the boys. Few, indeed, desire to emulate them. 


It is a commonplace to point out that certain types of homes 
foster industry, ambition, or conscientious regard for duty. It is 
interesting, however, to note that in college careers large classes 
of men are influenced apparently by something in the home environ- 
ment impelling them to quite different degrees of energy in their 
scholastic achievements. Of about 2,500 recent graduates of 
Dartmouth College it appears that sons of clergymen averaged 
77 per cent for their entire college course, whereas sons of business 
men averaged only 71 per cent and sons of farmers 74 per cent. 
Of 416 sons of bankers and manufacturers, 16 per cent took high 
rank (a grade of over 80), and 45 per cent, low rank (a grade of 
less than 70), while of 505 sons of artisans and farmers, 23 per cent 
took high rank, or about one and one-half as many proportionately, 
and 33 per cent took low rank, or only three-fourths as many pro- 
portionately. 

Stated in slightly different form, these figures mean that whereas 
the sons of bankers and manufacturers contributed approximately 
one high-rank man to every three low-rank men, the sons of 
artisans and farmers contributed two high-rank men to every three 
low-rank men. Selection, no doubt, plays a certain part in the 
explanation of these differences, but beyond variations in the make- 
up of the groups, there are evidently subtle differences in outlook 
upon college and attitude toward the intellectual life which char- 
acterize these various occupational groups. Of the clergyman, 
for example, we may say that his work necessitates a close com- 
panionship with books, that these books and the literary activities 
which accompany their use, have their place within the home and 
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are not without their effect upon the sons. The son of the farmer 
has learned the lesson of hard work and knows that nature yields 
her increase only under compulsion. The artisan’s son is pre- 
disposed to value highly opportunities which appear so far beyond 
the reach of most boys in his economic class. Sons of business 
men, on the other hand, may not have had either familiarity 
with the intellectual life at home nor with the discipline of hard 
work under adverse economic conditions. A college education 
may be only the closing episode in a long series of conventional 
experiences which have befallen them without much volition or 
responsibility on their part. 

If, however, the differences between boys from various occupa- 
tional groups seem slight and difficult to interpret in the case of 
college students, they are far from uncertain when ascertained 
for pupils in the common schools. 

In 1910 a Statistical study was undertaken by the writer of the 
ambitions and plans of boys in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
public schools of the city of St. Paul.* Altogether 1,076 boys wrote 
answers to the following questions: ‘‘Do you expect to go to high 
school ?’’ ‘‘What is your father’s exact occupation?’ ‘What 
occupation or work do you think you would like best to work at all 
your life?’’ ‘‘Why do you think you would like that occupation ?”’ 
Material was thus provided for a rough sort of reconstruction in 
statistical terms of a part of the family environment of these one 
thousand boys. Their replies reflected interesting differences in 
family outlooks upon the possibilities of life. In answer to the 
question: ‘‘ Do you expect to go to high school ?’”’ 94 per cent of the 
boys from the professional class replied in the affirmative, 86 per 
cent of the mercantile class, 74 per cent of the clerical, 61 per cent 
of the artisan class, and 54 per cent of the sons of laborers. A 
total of 990 boys expressed a preference for some sort of work. Of 
these, 111 chose each his father’s identical occupation, or about 
11 per cent. There was evident in the figures a considerable 
tendency to choose occupations in the same general order of voca- 
tion as that in which the father was employed; thus three-fifths 


™See “‘The Social Waste of Unguided Personal Ability,” Americal Journal of 
Sociology, XIX, (November, 1913), 358. 
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of the sons of professional men wished to be professional men and 
two-fifths of the sons of artisans wished to be artisans and one- 
fourth of the sons of merchants wished to be merchants. Another 
tendency was also well marked and disclosed a sharp line of cleav- 
age between the manual and non-manual occupations. The sons 
of fathers engaged in the four groups of non-manual occupations 
were alike in recording the largest number of choices in favor of the 
professions. Such work appeared to be the ideal of clerks’, mer- 
chants’, and professional men’s sons alike. But the most frequent 
choice of the manual workers’ sons was uniformly some skilled 
trade with agriculture tying for the first place in the case of the 
small group of farmers’ sons. ‘These figures illustrate very clearly 
that vocational ambitions in the absence of skilful vocational 
guidance are relative to family outlook and sophistication. Prefer- 
ences appear to be conditioned by the vocational viewpoint estab- 
lished by the occupation of the father. 


IV. THE SOCIAL LEVEL OF OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity implies the absence of barriers between individuals 
and the high places of life except, of course, the barriers interposed 
by inherited personal inferiority. Complete equality of oppor- 
tunity has probably never existed anywhere in the world, for the 
distribution of knowledge and the distribution of wealth have 
everywhere been of such a sort as to establish an initial inequality 
at the very beginning of the race. These initial differences can, 
of course, be reduced by improvements in the practice of public 
education and by the gradual emergence of a social democracy 
correlative with political democracy. In Chile, Professor Ross 
tells us,’ it is impossible for the bright boys born in the mud huts 
of the common people to advance into the government service or 
the liberal professions because preparation for the free high school 
and university is provided only by private fitting schools. The 
classes, therefore, who are too poor to pay the tuition are effectively 
prevented from making any exit from their own level. Little of 
such conscious artificial limitation is imposed upon the poor of our 
own land, yet the results, due to the economic and cultural poverty 


t See “ Class and Caste,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (May, 1917), 757- 
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into which millions of our population are born, are of the same 
sort though in lesser degree. I should like to emphasize the term 
just used—cultural poverty—and to point out that the son of a 
Croatian miner in a soft-coal town of southwestern Pennsylvania 
or northern Illinois may be almost as handicapped at fourteen 
years of age, after stumbling through five grades of a parochial 
school taught by poorly educated sisters, themselves born in 
Austria-Hungary, as though he were living in a mud hut in Chile. 
To say that his poverty is only a stimulus to ambitious effort and 
that if he is a lad o’parts he will pull up out of his environment is 
pure nonsense to anyone who has lived in such a community. 
A soft-coal town in northern Illinois did give the country a John 
Mitchell, but he may well be the exception which proves the rule, 
and he escaped, moreover, the handicap of a foreign-speaking 
home and the cultural destitution of the Croatian peasant. Not 
less than two-thirds of the workers in the great basic industries 
of America, such as coal-mining, copper- and iron-mining, blast 
furnaces, rolling mills, and iron foundries are either foreign-born 
or of foreign or mixed parentage. This is liable to prove a handicap 
in proportion as the race to which they belong has come recently 
to this country and is separated from American culture by a con- 
siderable interval. Here, then, are social levels of opportunity 
upon which our industrial population is arranged not unlike the 
successive levels of a Roman amphitheater. 

A similar and striking difference exists between different geo- 
graphical localities. George R. Davies, following the lead of 
Odin, Lester F. Ward, and others, has demonstrated in statistical 
terms the marked superiority of a densely populated over a sparsely 
populated region in the production of men of note.‘ Contrary 
to a popular impression it is the cities with the regions immediately 
surrounding them which have produced eminent men out of all 
proportion to their population. This is apparently equally true 
on both sides of the Atlantic and is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that in cities are found libraries, museums, galleries, universities, 
courts, bureaus, and other cultural and commercial paraphernalia 
by the use of which men raise themselves in the scale of productivity. 


tSee his Social Environment. 
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Another circumstance appears to make a marked difference 
between sections; I refer to the effectiveness of elementary educa- 
tion as measured by the literacy of the population and by the 
school attendance. The six New England states, for example, in a 
comparison embracing twenty-nine states in all, ranked in regard 
to elementary education in 1860, first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and eighth, and in regard to output of noted men, as indicated by 
entries in Who’s Who for 1912, they ranked first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh. Arkansas and Florida, on the other 
hand, ranked twenty-seventh and twenty-ninth in regard to ele- 
mentary education, and twenty-ninth and twenty-seventh respec- 
tively in regard to production of noted men in 1912. 

One may say, therefore, that mere presence in an urban region 
as compared with a remote rural section, or in Massachusetts as 
compared with Arkansas, constitutes a distinct opportunity for 
personal advancement which has even been made the subject of 
statistical calculation. Here are the beginnings perhaps of the 
measurement of the influence of social environment. 

A recent writer has said: ‘‘Good books, like well built houses, 
must have tradition behind them. The Homers and Shakespeares 
and Goethes spring from rich soil left by dead centuries; they are 
like native trees that grow so well nowhere else.” It is not by 
accident that our men of mark come from the ancient haunts 
of culture and learning and from the great marts of trade. It is 
here that time has left its richest deposits, here that the social 
environment resembles in some measure the soil of the forest 
enriched by the mold of the leaves of unnumbered autumns; for 
it is the peculiarity of a city that, though young in years, it soon 
sets up institutions which embody the age-long traditions of the 
race. 

There remains one highly dynamic factor in the production of 
opportunity, which has been defined, in what precedes, as the 
absence of barriers. ‘This is a merely negative view, however, which 
needs to be supplemented by the positive conception of opportunity 
as effective stimulation. It is not mere comfort, nor freedom from 
discrimination, nor even leisure, but rather positive stimuli to 
definite lines of action, which are of greater importance in the 
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lives of those who are most auspiciously situated. At certain 


rence 
luca- times conjunctures of events result in a great increase and intensifi- 
’ the cation of these urgent appeals to action. Such a time was that 
ina immediately after the period of discoveries when the self-complacent 
gard conservatism of the Middle Ages was giving way to a new and Ps ia 
hifth, restless spirit of progress. Columbus and the Portuguese had 
d by added new worlds to the old; Copernicus had bidden men look 1, te 
hird, beyond terrestrial limits into the field of the universe. The | 
ther printing-press was rendering possible the rapid dissemination of 
ele- thought and a “strange curiosity’? and thirst for learning had " 
pec- taken possession of men’s minds. Books of travel in distant 
lands were seized upon and read with the greatest eagerness. ( 
gion Grecian scholars had spread throughout Western Europe, and the : 
S as study of the Greek classics had made its way into the universities. . 
for Everywhere the old forms of faith and learning were being shaken | 
t of to their foundations. It was an era of revision and of revolutionary nl 
the change, not wholly unlike the present. The spirit of a new time mi 
was calling upon the old to give account of itself or yield ground. 
ISS, Such was the spiritual environment out of which there issued a 
ares period of the greatest literary and intellectual achievement. : a 
are In the field of scientific discoveries a single new conception er 
by or a single great invention may stimulate achievement in almost 
ints geometrical progression. Inventions notably wait upon one 
t is another and, once a stubborn obstacle has been overcome, applica- 
cial tion follows application as logs go out when once the jam is broken. v4 
rest In industrial development conjunctures in the exploitation of a 
for new resources, such as steam applied to locomotion, or water 
on power to the production of electricity, or the discovery of the 
the commercial possibilities of petroleum in the fifties of the last cen- 
tury, create situations where achievement is inevitable. Out of the 
of crude-oil situation in western Pennsylvania in the sixties almost 
the anything might have come, assuming flexibility of conditions, but 
ich assuming railroad and commercial ethics as they actually were, 
ity assuming the laissez faire political philosophy then rampant in this 
om country, assuming the young commission man in Cleveland, who 
to had learned from a shrewd close-figuring father how to buy and how 


to sell, who had learned also that ‘‘I could get as much interest 
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for fifty dollars loaned at seven per cent ... . as I could earn 
by digging potatoes for one hundred days,”’ assuming all this, 
then the creation of the greatest fortune of history appears to be 
a highly natural phenomenon. Here was the opportunity for 
a tremendous stroke, a master-exploitation, which only awaited a 
man with imagination big enough, a trader’s technique shrewd 
enough, and a stomach stout enough to withstand the necessary 
desolation that commercial buccaneering and submarining always 
entail. Mr. Rockefeller does not profess to any of the virtues of the 
ordinary producer, such as industry, technical proficiency, and the 
like, but, quite on the contrary, confides in a magazine interview: 

People persist in thinking that I was a tremendous worker, always at it 
early and late, summer and winter. The real truth is that I was what would 
now be called a ‘‘slacker” after I reached my middle thirties. I used to take 
long vacations at my Cleveland home every summer and spent my time planting 
and transplanting trees, building roads, doing landscape gardening, driving 
horses and enjoying myself with my family, keeping in touch with business by 
private telegraph wire. I never, from the time I first entered an office, let 
business engross all my time and attention; I always took an active interest in 
Sunday school and church work, in children and, if I might say so, in doing 
little things for friendless and lonely and poor people.' 

I once held an interesting conversation with an aged French- 
Canadian, who had been the employer of James J. Hill when the 
latter worked for wages as one of a flat-boat crew who with long 
poles propelled cargoes of freight up the Minnesota River from 
Fort Snelling. Here again is the case of a remarkable man who 
fell into a remarkable situation. Mr. Hill had the discernment 
to perceive that the Northwest was pregnant with economic oppor- 
tunity where others could see only sterile wilderness. He had 
other qualities by which in the end he profited enormously from a 
conjuncture which will not occur again in American railroad history. 

It is absurd to attempt to account for such conspicuous eco- 
nomic success solely in terms of individual traits. The rdéle of 
great “‘once-for-all’’ opportunities must be recognized. 

Professor William James has made some interesting comments 
upon opportunity in his essay ‘“‘Great Men and Their Environ- 
ment”’: 

*B. C. Forbes in Leslie’s, quoted in Current Opinion, LXIII, 308-9. 
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It is true that certain types are irrepressible. Voltaire, Shelley, Carlyle, 
can hardly be conceived leading a dumb and vegetable life in any epoch. 
But take Mr. Galton himself, take his cousin, Mr. Darwin and take Mr. 
Spencer; nothing is to me more conceivable than that at another epoch all 
three of these men might have died “‘ with all their music in them,’’ known only 
to their friends as persons of strong and original character and judgment. 
What has started them on their career of effective greatness is simply the 
accident of each stumbling upon a task vast, brilliant and congenial enough 
to call out the convergence of all his passions and powers. I see no more reason 
why, in case they had not fallen in with their several hobbies at propitious 
periods in their life, they need necessarily have hit upon other hobbies and 
made themselves equally great. Their case seems similar to that of the Wash- 
ingtons, Cromwells, and Grants, who simply rose to their occasions." 


There is no reason to believe that the “‘accident of stumbling 
upon tasks vast, brilliant and congenial’ happens to every able 
character, nor that occasions are always presented to which they 
may rise. Indeed, Professor Jastrow, another psychologist who 
has pondered this problem, writes: “... . for every case of 
marked success, there must be many more competitors of quite 
equal capacity whom the discouragements of circumstance, or the 
distraction of interests, or the ill-adjustment of appraisal, has 
deprived of a like measure of reward.’ When we consider the 
professional men of our acquaintance who are alert, suave, indus- 
trious, adaptable, conscientious, plausible, rather than possessed 
of any exceptional intellectual gifts, I venture to think that among 
cobblers or carpenters, farmers or sailors, there may be as many, 
also alert, suave, industrious, adaptable, conscientious, or plausible, 
who, if they had had the appropriate stimulus and the requisite 
advantages, would be teaching pharmacy or philology, or sitting 
in a swivel chair under beetling rows of professional treatises of some 
sort as acceptably on the whole as those who are actually doing these 
things today. 

We have considered opportunity in its negative aspect as the 
absence of barriers to personal achievement, and in its positive 
aspect as appropriate stimulation to achievement; in conclusion 
it is probably safe to say that great as are the differences between 


* The Will to Believe and Other Essays, pp. 242-43. 
2 The Qualities of Men, pp. 128-89. 
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men, the differences between the situations in which men find them- 
selves are of even greater and more bewildering variety. 


V. SOCIAL SITUATIONS AND PSYCHICAL TONE 


Reference has already been made to the great difference in men 
in regard to spontaneity and passivity in the presence of the social 
environment. Some go self-propelled through life seeming almost 
to create the scenes and settings needed for their own heroic réles. 
Others are borne aloft only upon the crest of some wave of social 
revolution or intellectual upheaval. We have now to examine 
some of the circumstances which wake men up, which create in 
them that high potential of energy which in most men would 
suffice for great achievement if once they could throw it into gear. 
The most natural point of departure for a study of these factors is 
probably that remarkable little essay of William James, entitled 
“The Energies of Men,” and most of the factors enumerated 
here are discussed in his brilliant pages. 

It has often been noticed that commonplace men once elevated 
to conspicuous and responsible positions in the government, with 
the eyes of the whole people fastened upon them, sometimes achieve 
a level of performance which could never have been predicted from 
anything in their previous records. Desperate situations of all 
kinds, including war with its wild alarms, likewise never fail to 
reveal heroic and masterful natures which had not before been 
put to the proof. As James puts it “‘Every siege or shipwreck 
or polar expedition brings out some hero who keeps the whole 
company in heart.’”’ The unexpected heroism shown in the face 
of death by some of the dissolute ne’er-do-wells in Kitchener’s 
army moved Donald Hankey to words which will not soon be 
forgotten: 


Portentous solemn death, you looked a fool when you tackled one of them! 
Life? They did not value life! They had never been able to make much of 
a fist of it. But if they lived amiss they died gloriously, with a smile for the 
pain and the dread of it. What else had they been born for? It was their 


chance. 

Not only in the fury of battle, but in the lives of all those who 
have made their last reckoning with selfish ends and henceforth 
look out serene and detached upon a world of purely objective 
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causes, we catch a glimpse of a new and higher order of achieve- 
ment. Sandeman in his Uncle Gregory refers to 


that quite unmistakable note that you get in a very few people, who, in one 
way or another, have actually accepted death, and are only, so to speak, alive 
in the meantime. It belongs to the flawless perfection of the military spirit 
with its entire detachment from life itself, from self-will, from fear, and from 
ease, and from all pretenses.* 


An essential part of this heightened and intensified energizing 
is the heightened emotion which accompanies it. Some of the men 
thrown up out of the depths by the convulsion of the world-war 
have been almost incandescent in their emotional intensity. Such 
was Kerensky. From a physical weakness so great that “before 
the revolution a single speech seemed to leave him on the verge of 
collapse,’ he went on from strength to strength “for weeks on 
end, delivering a dozen or a score of such speeches in a single day, 
and finding time in the intervals between them to pour out procla- 
mations, appeals, and decisions on the most critical matters of 
the most vital of all the departments of state.’” 

Louis Raemakers, the influence of whose cartoons was estimated 
by the Germans in terms of army corps, 


was unheard of previous to the opening of the great war. On the first of 
August, 1914, he was living quietly with his family, contentedly painting the 
tulip fields, waterways, cattle and windmills of his native Holland. Four 
days later he drew the first cartoon, ‘‘Christendom after Twenty Centuries,” 
of a series that was to reveal him as a champion of civilization and make his 
name a household word in every country.3 


In the early days of the war he went to Belgium and, as he put it, 
“explored hell.” 

Another psychic factor of much importance in accounting for 
achievement is the spiritual uplift of a moral victory; still another, 
the impact of great and heavily laden ideas such as Fatherland, 
“God wills it,” Democracy, Truth, Holy Church, etc. 

Conversion in the religious sense often emancipates locked-up 
energies as does also ‘‘methodical ascetic discipline’ which keeps 
“the deeper levels constantly in reach.”’ 

* Quoted by Thomson in Darwinism and Human Life, p. 226. 

2E. H. Wilcox, ‘“‘ Kerensky and the Revolution,’’ Atlantic Monthly, November, 


1917. 
3See “ Book Notes” in Century Magazine (January, 1918). 
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A complete theory of genius has been erected upon the semi- 
religious conception of detachment from self and objectivity in 
one’s attitude toward life, which, as we have seen, characterizes 
those utterly devoted to great and perilous causes. Tuerck says: 


The man of genius develops an activity apparently similar to that of 
other men, but in which his inspired nature inwardly assumes a totally different 
attitude toward what he does or leaves undone, his actions being in truth only 
play, having no reference to his own individual self, whereas other people are 
clumsily and ridiculously in earnest about their own petty existence, an exist- 
ence at the mercy of any and every accident. Hence the calm and great 
courage of the man of genius, his clear and unprejudiced outlook, his extraor- 
dinary boldness combined with the greatest coolness, his irresistible advance 
along the path he has once traced out for himself. 


According to James, heightened emotional excitement or ‘‘ some 
unusual idea of necessity’ are the stimuli which induce these 
extraordinary manifestations of energy and of will, and he believes 
“that men the world over possess amounts of resource which only 
exceptional individuals push to their extremes of use.” 

This faith in the energies of men, properly stimulated, contains 
no disparagement of the legitimate claims put forth in behalf of 


inheritance; he who is by nature a potential dynamo of power may 
well surpass in achievement the man who has but feeble resources, 
granted both are performing under a maximum load, but who 
takes on the burdens of the world’s thinking and loving and invent- 
ing and directing is another question, and we shall have to admit 
that the stimuli coming from the social environment are very 
potent in determining who actually carry their maximum loads. 
It still holds that ‘we inherit all the faculties and powers which 
we possess, but what they are only the event shows. Nothing can 
be taken out of a man but what is in him, but there may be a 
good deal in him which is never taken out.”’ 


VI. THE SOCIAL VERDICT 


In connection with the preceding topics an attempt has been 
made to distinguish the things of Nature from the things of Nurture. 
No two men it appears are alike, but on the contrary they vary 
enormously in natural capacity. The social environment in which 


*The Man of Genius, p. 60. 
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they are immersed is also as variegated as one can conceive, and 
when the innumerable permutations of circumstance which play 
upon the individual are considered, it is entirely safe to say that 
no two men ever find life the same. A man’s environment, there- 
fore, is no less unique than his heredity. The frequent practice 
of writers upon this subject, who assume out of hand that brothers, 
or classmates, or members of a given social class are subjected to 
the same social environment, is the occasion of much fallacious 
reasoning. Identical twins even, bred alike, dressed and educated 
alike, indistinguishable possibly to their own parents, may be as 
far apart as the poles when it comes to that intimate isolation of the 
spirit which we call individuality. Alike in the superficial experi- 
ences of life, surrounded by the same walls and the same people, 
they may nevertheless differ unspeakably in all that really matters 
in the things of the spirit. 

We come at length to a final question—that of the social 
appraisal of personal quality. The outstanding fact appears to 
be that both the various hereditary values, and the many sorts 
of achievement values are alike rated high or low, according to 
somewhat capricious social standards. 

Bagehot has offered a clear formulation of this principle in 
the following passage: 

If any particular power is much prized in an age, those possessed of that 
power will be imitated; those deficient in that power will be despised. In 
consequence an unusual quantity of that power will be developed and be con- 


spicuous. Within certain limits vigorous and elevated thought was respected 
in Elizabeth’s time and, therefore, vigorous and elevated thinkers were many.’ 


Says Jastrow: 
It is only in Utopia that condition is so nicely fitted to merit that success 


becomes of itself significant. A mundane people must first itself be judged 
before approving the type of men to whom it awards success.? 


In proportion as a nation is all for one type of activity, a larger 
and larger proportion of successes will appear in that speciality. 
There will be many prizes in that quarter and some mere personages 
will sit in the seats labeled “for the great.” That is to say, the 
social demand will much outrun the supply of natural variants of 
‘Quoted in Carver, Sociology and Social Progress, p. 724. 2 Op. cit, p. 131. 
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the sort suited to excel in that type of activity. Persons of great 
but unspecialized powers will also be swept along in the same 
current, setting to the common goal, and, being strong swimmers, 
will outdistance rivals marked by respectable but not pre-eminent 
powers. In short, when a nation is all for war, or all for poetry, 
or all for commerce, the very general competition ensuing in 
those lines will draft into service all the pre-eminent special geniuses 
of those bents, many great all-around men, and even many men 
lacking exceptional talents of any sort, who, nevertheless, get 
captaincies and lieutenancies, so to speak, because of a dearth of 
officers. When, on the other hand, a type of activity is despised or 
ignored, there will resort thither only such persons of specialized 
genius as combine with it great self-reliance and independence of 
mind, and they will no doubt be awarded but a partial recognition 
by their distracted contemporaries; they will be sadly under-rated 
just as many who achieve a moderate success in the prevailing 
activity will be much over-rated. Many a sensitive soul will 
have his powers chilled by the prevailing indifference and many a 
mediocre personality will bask in the warmth of a popular esteem, 
which, in a long view of the matter, is, in one century or another, 
indulgent equally of parasites and poets, athletes and authors, 
saints and soldiers, creators of art and captains of industry. But 
these types cannot all flourish, each in its peculiar perfection, at one 
and the same time. 

In order to get a cross-section of contemporary opinion as to 
what types of individuals are most worthy of being signalized, I 
took the trouble to go over the names of all residents of the state 
of New York which were contained in the edition of Who’s Who in 
America for 1910-11 and to compare them in point of numbers with 
the total membership of their respective crafts enumerated in New 
York in the census taken the same year (1910). I selected the 
following occupations as representative of useful effort along a 
variety of worthy lines: sea captains, members of fire companies, 
locomotive engineers, life savers, carpenters, cooks, persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, builders and building contractors, musicians 
and music teachers, actors, bankers and brokers, architects, physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers and judges, chemists, artists, journalists 
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of all sorts, and authors of all sorts. The sophisticated may smile 
at this list, for quite according to their expectation the 150,000 
good people engaged in the first six of these occupations, from sea 
captains to carpenters and cooks, did not secure a single entry in the 
list of the ‘conspicuously successful people’’ of the state. Of the 
378,000 persons engaged in agriculture, one in every 75,000 was 
notably successful, netting us five or six biographies. Builders 
and contractors were admitted at the rate of 1 to 2,000 so engaged; 
musicians and music teachers at the rate of 5 per thousand; actors, 
together with bankers and brokers (for both professions hold out 
equal prospects of biographical mention), 11 per thousand; physi- 
cians, 16 per thousand; architects, 17 per thousand; chemists, 26 
per thousand; clergymen, 28 per thousand; lawyers and judges, 
32 per thousand; artists, 52 per thousand; journalists, editors, 
reporters, etc., 71 per thousand; while, wonderful to relate, of 
1,442 males and females constituting the tribe of writers, no less 
than 426 per thousand, or nearly 43 per cent, were admitted to this 
shrine of publicity. 

If one were disposed to make comparisons it would appear, 
for example, that if one of two brothers should engage in farming 
or dairying, while the other became a newspaper man, the chances 
of the former’s appearing in Who’s Who in comparison with those 
of the latter would be as 1 to 5,380. A banker has one chance to 
thirty-nine enjoyed by a writer. A physician is from a fourth to 
a fifth as likely to be “conspicuously successful’’ as a newspaper 
man. Even the lawyers and judges have but one chance in thirteen 
of getting into the Hall of Fame when pitted against the authors. 

Such then is Fame! Those who interest us, whose work arrests 
our eye, whose names become household words, whose signed con- 
tributions lie about our living-room and library tables, these are 
in a fair way of getting a modest immortality which, after all, 
bears small relation perhaps to their place in the social economy. 
Is there not the possibility that even the inspired muse of history 
may now and again have slipped into the simple and natural 
expedients of the profane editors of Who’s Who and collated the 
conspicuously successful under the impression that she was inform- 
ing us with reference to the makers of history ? 
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THE PRICE SYSTEM AND SOCIAL MANAGEMENT 


EDWIN J. ROSENBERG 
Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Idaho 


The problems of reconstruction are commonly thought of as a 
matter of deep concern to applied economics, and so they are; 
but more recently there is coming to exist in the minds of those 
who have taken the matter of reconstruction to heart a feeling 
that reconstruction must mean more than a mere application of 
the present economic theory—that it is going to call into question 
nearly the whole of that theory; that the first step in reconstruc- 
tion will be not to apply the existing theory, but to develop a 
theory that will be able to cope with the problems before the world. 

There is nothing very surprising in this view of the case. It 
has been apparent for an appreciable term of years that there 
was something wrong or at least incomplete in economic science as 
it stands. With adolescence of the machine régime the old politi- 
cal economy became inadequate. It was both too wide and too 
narrow. On the one hand, it failed to put sufficient emphasis on 
the business phenomona, so that practical men of affairs would 
have none of it; on the other hand, it failed to go deep enough 
into the social structure to be in any sense an explanation of the 
economic life of the group, or to allow opportunity for the develop- 
ment of any theory of group welfare. The Marginal Utility School 
cut economics to fit the business facts, and so made of it a glori- 
fied system of accountancy, in which the market was the beginning 
and the end. The business men are now satisfied or should be. 
Where there are conflicts between the economic point of view and 
the business point of view, most of these conflicts are mere dis- 
putes over terminology. Thus the economist is likely to insist 
on the separation of the factors of production according to the 
traditional method, while the business man knows (and he is 
entirely right) that for his purposes the factors of production can 
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be lumped as capital. In any particular contact that the econ- 
omist makes with business it is difficult to see. that he is governed 
by anything differing from the business man’s theory. But eco- 
nomics is a social science; and the market is only one among scores 
of social institutions both antecedent and consequent to it. 
Slowly the light has been dawning that if economics is not to be 
hopelessly discredited as a social science it must adjust itself to 
social facts. To go back to political economy is impossible; to 
remain a mechanistic exposition of large scale cost accounting 
(that is, to be simply “economics’’) is not sufficient; it must 
become in some real sense, a science of social economy. 

Among those who speak for changes of a drastic sort in 
economic thinking the emphasis varies; sometimes it is a demand 
for a new theory of value;' more often, recently, it is a demand 
for changes in the price system. The two sorts of demands mean 
much the same thing. The present theory of value is entirely 
competent to deal with such elements of value as profess to inter- 
pret demand and supply as market facts. If value theory is 
enlarged to take on something of the element of “social value”’ or 
if the price system is modified in some way so as to give force to 
value elements coming from outside the market, the results to 
be expected will be substantially the same. Normally no changes 
are made in theory until the felt needs become powerful enough 
to change the institutions that are explained by the theory. 
Accordingly the more interesting phase of the attack on eco- 
nomics as it stands is the demand for the abolition, abrogation, 
or drastic modification of the price system. An additional interest 
attaches to the price system on account of the connection with 
the problem of war and peace, and the manner in which by that 
fact it becomes bound up with the entire problem of reconstruc- 
Thus Veblen: 
So if the projectors of this peace at large are in any degree inclined to 
seek concessive terms on which the peace might hopefully be made enduring, 


tion. 


*B. M. Anderson, Social Value; J. H. Hobson, Work and Welfare. 

2 Veblen, The Nature of Peace, p. 367. The quotation of a single sentence can- 
not of course hope to be convincing. Nothing less than the whole of the nature of 
peace can bring out the necessary relation between economic arrangements and the 
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it should evidently be part of their endeavors from the outset to put events 
in train for the present abatement and eventual abrogation of the rights 
of ownership and of the price system in which those rights take effect. 

There are others of the current economic writers who either 
imply or express much the same, or at least part of the same, 
idea. Without exception, however, the manner in which the 
price system is to take its departure is left to the imagination; 
the way in which “events are to be put in train,” etc., is not 
mentioned. Probably it is a case of the better part of valor; 
yet the question remains—a typically Veblenian question, embar- 
rassing in the extreme, shouting its demand for solution seemingly 
insoluble. 

It is not by any chance the purpose of this paper to attempt an 
answer to the question; but rather to speculate on the nature 
and possible development of the price system during the time 
that remains to it. That the price system will be eliminated in 
anything like the immediate future, seems very doubtful. Pro- 
fessor Cooley points out that the price system is an institution. 
“We have to do with a value institution or process far transcend- 
ing in reach any special sort of value and participating in the 
most diverse phases of our life.”* It has taken unto itself the 
function of dominating and relating all values, whether those 
values be of the economic, the aesthetic, or the moral type. So 
widespread, so deeply rooted an institution will not soon die. 
Reconstruction may, it is true, entail so great a stress as to achieve 
that which looks impossible. Barring that contingency, the price 
system will continue, strengthening its hold, cumulatively, on 
social life. Allowing for the most optimistic hopes for the aboli- 
tion of the price system, it must have a place in our reckoning for 
yet an appreciable time and during that time the changes that 
the price system is making within itself seem of considerable 
import to the social sciences, particularly with reference to the 
engrossing problem of post-war reconstruction. 


possibility of a lasting peace. The arrangement of the price system may seem to be 
merely an uncalled-for impertinence unless preceded by the thorough analysis which 
no one probably is so well qualified to give as is Mr. Veblen. The reader is therefore 
referred to the complete work, and is asked temporarily to accept the assertion that 
it is the conclusion just quoted toward which the whole argument is pointed. 


*C, H. Cooley, Social Process, p. 309. 
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The price system is not to be considered solely as an institu- 
tion that is to be described and analyzed in terms of dollars and 
cents. The price system must be taken to mean the market 
plus the allied institutions which are the necessary results of the 
price system as well as the sine gua non of the development of the , 
price system to its present vigorous state, namely, those institu- 
tions which for lack of more comprehensive terms may be called 
capitalism and modern technology. Capitalism being used to 
describe the price system on its organization side; modern tech- 
nology describing it on its production side. It should be quite 
apparent that the organization as well as the production of 
industry is on a basis of price, and that any other basis is difficult ¢ 
if not impossible to imagine. The truth of the matter is that the 
price system in all of its ramifications—the price system so uni- 
versal in its dominance, so much a part of every phase of social 
and individual life—is too big a concept to be put readily under a 
single caption. Perhaps the only term that comes close to the 
expression of the whole idea is modern industrialism. By the 
term industrialism is meant all of the industry, not the type of 
organization alone, nor the technique alone (nor what might be 
implied by the somewhat wider term ‘‘the state of the industrial 
arts’’) nor the price basis alone; but all of these elements combin- 
ing and reinforcing each other—that is industrialism as used here. 
Industrialism like any other institution serves itself. But 
institutions may not serve themselves alone; they must also be 
serviceable to the larger institution, society, in which the particu- 
lar institution has its being. The matter might be put more 
convincingly in the negative. Institutions that are disserviceable 
to the social whole become unfit to survive and tend to become 
eliminated. Disserviceability is an extreme term, just as absolute 
serviceability is an Utopian dream. Institutions, as a matter of 
fact, fall somewhere between the two limits; that is, they rep- 
resent in greater or less degree the universal phenomenon of mal- 


adjustment. 

The maladjustment entailed by modern industrialism is 
scarcely open to argument. The mobilization of industry for 
war was a particular instance in which the necessity of adjust- 
ment to the social responsibility required of it became apparent. 
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The vast changes that the war made necessary in industrialism 
indicate in some slight degree the extent by which that institution 
falls short of adjustment to the society that it is to serve. Most 
of the adjustments of industrialism to war needs were imposed 
from without, by the collective social will, through its formal 
political institutions. Some of the advantages will be retained- 
not so much because of the governmental command but because 
for the most part the advantages to society have been advantages 
to industrialism also. Even the most optimistic, however, does 
not dare to believe that the force of government can perpetuate 
in peace times the control that was designed and accepted in the 
“win the war”’ spirit. Much of the adjustment of industrialism 
to social needs must depend on industry itself. 

It will be desirable, therefore, to take a somewhat more detailed 
view of modern industralism to the end that the possibilities in 
store for social welfare may be made apparent. Modern indus- 
trialism presents four prominent characteristics or phases: (1) 
Modern industrialism on its technical side is becoming almost 
purely a machine process. (2) It is tending to operate on a basis 
of large units of plants which are becoming progressively larger. 
(3) Industrialism in becoming capitalistic, not only in the equip- 
ment sense that is implied by the foregoing, but also in the invest- 
ment sense; that is to say, industrialism represents large blocks 
of impersonal wealth gathered from scattered sources and focused 
at particular points through the mechanism of incorporation. (4) 
Finally, all of industrialism is measured and controlled at every 
step by the pecuniary calculus—every action, every policy, every 
development conditioned by the answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
will be the effect on the balance sheet ?”’ 

The result of the growth of the machine process has been to 
call attention to the problem of management as affecting labor. 
The business man has been quick to see that the machine process 
involves the spending of vast sums for fixed charges, that is, 
expenses that go on quite regardless of the amount of product, 
hence ultimately regardless of the income that the business 
receives. The first result of the increasing fixed charges is a 
demand for the highest possible mechanical efficiency. But effi- 
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m ciency of the machine is all but useless without efficiency of the 
on men who work the machine. Sooner or later a situation typically 
st as follows finds its way into the calculations of the cost accountant. 
al Cost OF 1,000 UNITS OF PRODUCT 

Interest charge on $20,000 machine $ 4.00 
Depreciation charge on $20,000 machine. 3.50 

Rent charge for floor space occupied . .. 2.00 
s Other overhead charges, light, heat, management 6.00 
Material, 1,000 units , 10.00 
n 

The cost accountant or the efficiency expert finds that the labor 

d used in the above process is only 30, or 40, or 50 per cent efficient. 


The conclusion must occur to him: “If I can increase the effi- 
ciency of the workingman to something approaching 100 per cent, 
I can get 1,500 units surely, and possibly 2,000 or 2,500 units with 
the same equipment I have and with proportionate increases in 
only the item of material, and a small increase in the labor item 
(the latter being the first prerequisite of higher efficiency that 
comes to be thought of). Probably the accountant would go into 
the matter in somewhat greater detail, and with a finer discrim- 
ination in terminology. That is, however, beside the point; the 
situation substantially as outlined is not only of frequent occur- 
rence, but it is becoming an inevitable consequence of the machine 
process wherever the machine process has reached a certain ful- 
ness of development. Likewise the conclusion that the manage- 
ment draws from the situation is inevitable; so much so that the 
conclusions are frequently expressed as slogans: ‘‘Cheap labor is 
too expensive to use.”’ “Efficiency is the watchword,” etc. The 
attention of the management becomes riveted on the human 
equipment of the plant, precisely that phase of the industrial 
policy that is fraught with tremendous possibilities for good or 
ill to the working man, and, overflowing the immediate working- 
man, to the whole social group. 

It must not be assumed that the relation of large fixed plants 
and the demand for efficiency is an isolated and simple causal 
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sequence. At any time the business end of the plant, that is, 
the sales organization, may step in and nullify the proceedings. 
There is a limitation on efficiency always in the background; not 
how much can be produced, but how much can be sold at a profit 
is the final arbiter of what will be produced. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the price system sets in train a retardation 
of the production of commodities of greater or less seriousness, 
and, moreover, that this retardation although acting through the 
management of owners is entirely beyond their control. To apply 
these considerations to the individual plant, the manager may 
fear to produce the two thousand units of product lest that may 
mean the selling of the product for a price so low as to eliminate 
profits. Offsetting this fear is the hope that he, and not his 
competitor, may be able to dispose of all of his own product at 
the present price, that is, that by increased efficiency he may 
be able to get something of a differential profit or monopoly 
advantage. All in all, there is a certain undeniable force in the 
machine process which demands efficiency. No better evidence 
of this tendency should be desired than the writings and argu- 
ments of the scientific managers. Any of their current works 
will be seen to be made up, not only so far as indicated by mere 
bulk, but, more in point, by the importance attached to the vari- 
ous phases of management, largely of discussions of the efficiency 
of labor and the methods by which it may be increased. 

Now the development of human efficiency in industry has 
possibilities that are of tremendous social consequence. In a 
word, efficiency in industry first and last hits every point in a 
tangled bundle of relations characterized by the term, “the labor 
problem.” This is quite evident in the large view of things. 
The labor problem while meaning something more or less different 
to each of the three interested classes, employer, laborer, and 
society, means at least one thing to all, namely, that so long as 
any portion of the labor problem remains in the minds of any of 
the three classes, in so far is the existence of a source of ineffi- 
ciency proved. Do the employers believe that labor presents 
a problem to them? Are there strikes, is the labor turnover 
large, is there soldiering or sabotage? These are but particular 
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ways of expressing the belief in the existence of inefficiency. Are 
there unfulfilled demands of the workers? Are the hours too 
long, the pay too short, the factories not sanitary or safe? If 
any of these are felt by the laborers as matters to be remedied, 
then the contingencies regarded by the management as symptoms 
of inefficiency and feared for their effect on the balance sheet 
will inevitably be present. The labor problem is synonymous 
with inefficiency. The manager caught in the toils of the price 
calculus, more firmly perhaps than any other participant in indus- 
try, must remove inefficiency because inefficiency is unprofitable. 
The manager turns his thoughts resolutely toward a solution 
of the labor problem. 

Needless to say, there are solutions and solutions of the labor 
problem. What might be an acceptable solution to the manage- 
ment may not appeal to the worker; and even if a solution is 
acceptable to both management and workers, society has certain 
ideals, more or less inarticulate at present, but which will some- 
time reach definiteness and which will demand a hearing. It is 
of course the social demands that are eventually to be reckoned 
with most seriously, containing as they will all the elements of 
any class demands. It is essentially the thesis of the present 
paper to set forth the mutuality of the social and the industrial 
ideals. To that end it is necessary to bring out for examination 
in greater detail the other characteristics of industrialism men- 
tioned previously as part and parcel of the price system, namely, 
the size of the industrial unit and the corporate, investment 
nature of their organization. No particular effort will be made 
to develop the niceties of causal sequence. Industrial units could 
not have become large without the machine process; the machine 
process could not have developed without large units coming into 
the case sooner or later. Corporations can be the normal type of 
organization only in an industry made up of large units, and large 
units demand corporations as their logical method of administra- 
tion. It is the large, impersonal, corporate business, making 
extensive use of the machine process, that comes most fully under 
the direction of the price system. It is the same sort of industrial 
unit that has exerted upon it pressure for a solution of the labor 
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problem. Is this a coincidence? Or is there a causal relation 
between the price system and the solution of labor problems ? 
If it can be shown that the price system demands the right kind 
of efficiency, it may do much toward a solution of labor problems. 
To complete the argument it remains necessary to show that 
the modern industrial unit under the lash of the price calculus 
does make for efficiency of the right sort—that is, efficiency based 
upon the long-time, rather than the short-time, view. 

An individual business cannot look farther than the individual 
who owns it. Personal idiosyncrasies, bias, likes and dislikes will 
determine the policies of this owner in his social capacity. Allow- 
ing for these things the pecuniary interest will prevail but invari- 
ably it will be the immediate pecuniary interest. Consider a 
concrete instance of the individual owner in his social capacity. 
What is his interest in the conservation of labor? Comparing 
his labor needs with the total supply of labor, he is struck most 
of all with the tremendous amount of labor available. The belief 
that he has but to use the labor he wants is very natural. The 
result is exploitation, abated only by the humanitarian considera- 
tions or social mandates that come wholly from without his 
business life. 

The corporate form of ownership makes short shrift of the 
personal element in management. This is particularly evident 
where the business is large and the stockholders numerous. No 
one stockholder can step in and make demands as to the 
policy of the management nor has he the knowledge or the 
desire to do so. One point of contact and one only remains 
to him and to his associates—the pecuniary. The management 
must produce returns; this is the extent of the demands 
that the stockholders may make. Thus is the management 
given the first great aid of scientific procedure, incentive, open- 
mindedness, a curiosity to test proposed policies for their effect 
on the balance sheet, a necessity for looking far afield, per- 
haps, for the ideas of management in similar organizations. 
Moreover, the modern corporation is beginning to take on the 
qualities of an institution. Stockholders may die or sell out; 
the corporation continues. Employees may come and go; the 
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business persists. Patrons may change; the institution lives on’ 
No one group nor all of the groups of human beings most inti- 
mately connected with the corporation can be said to be the 
equivalent of that corporation. The corporation is not on the 
other hand identical with the material equipment, either in a 
value sense or in a social sense. The one single fact that comes 
nearest to an explanation of a corporation is the investment of a 
certain value in pecuniary terms—a pecuniary force set loose 
in the world subject to the few limitations put upon it by the 
institutions among which it operates and the primary limitations 
invoked by those who gathered the investments together. It is 
evident that a picture of a corporation gained merely from a read- 
ing of its balance sheet must be very incomplete. The investment 
fact, the material equipment, the personnel of the management, 
employees, officers, and patrons must all be considered and then 
there is left that something, beyond, which is characteristic of 
institutions. 

It cannot be denied that corporation stockholders will demand 
immediate returns and that the delicate mechanism of the stock 
exchange will enable them to enforce their demand, but if the 
corporation is an institution having a life and entity of its own 
and, what is more important, an eternal lifetime to look forward 
to, these demands must always be tempered by the long-time 
view. Consider for illustration the purely physical fact of main- 
tenance of the material equipment. If we take the evidence of 
the accountants and business executives, much of the depreci- 
ation of a plant is entirely invisible. Barring the matter of obso- 
lescence, the plant might continue without replacement for five, 
ten, or twenty years, without affecting its mechanical fitness. 
Nevertheless, the accountant insists with evident propriety that 
a portion of the ostensible income must be held against the 
demands of the stockholders to meet the deferred day of reckon- 
ing. It is evident that this sort of reasoning perpetuates itself, 
for when the twenty-year period is ended, the thought of the 
corporation has gone forward to another distant point. Always 
the plant, physical or intangible, the plant as a going institution 
or as a fixed investment must be kept intact. Thus the corporation 
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gets into the habit of taking the long-time view.' Now the 
efficiency engineers, reasoning from the analogy of the machine 
technique, have come to regard the human equipment of the 
plant as vastly important. What more logical than that the 
human equipment should be kept intact, should be conserved for 
the benefit of the corporation? The machine process calls atten- 
tion to the necessity for making the employees efficient. The 
corporate, investment, large scale characteristic of business units 
determines the period during which this efficiency is to operate. 
It becomes efficiency for the indefinite future, not for the 
immediate day. 

Now the difference between social needs and individual needs 
lies largely in the insistence of the former on a long-time view. 
There is a constantly growing body of evidence that points to a 
tendency of industrial plants to measure their needs with refer- 
ence to a long-time standard. The industrial units are becoming 
large enough and impersonal enough to make the long-time view 
profitable. Consider, for example, the simple matter of the tenure 
of employment of skilled or semi-skilled laborers. There is no 
longer any reasonable doubt in the minds of employers that it 
is a wild extravagance to be continually hiring and training new 
workers. The conclusion of these employers is very evident— 
““Get your employees young, train them well, keep them through 
the whole of their working lives, and make adequate provision for 
them when old age makes retirement necessary’’—rather a large 
step toward the recognition of social ideals. A part of what 
commonly goes under the name of “welfare work”’ is a further 
step in the same direction. Some welfare work is merely a substi- 


‘Almost any one of the transcontinental railroads presents a striking case in 
point. Evidence seems to show without much doubt that the reason why railroad 
investments as compared with other business do not pay sufficiently large dividends 
in spite of the clamor of stockholders is due, frequently, to the inordinately large 
amounts spent for improvements of plants. This may amount to nothing more 
or less than an evaporation of water from the stock; nevertheless the conflict between 
the immediate demands of the stockholders and the vital needs of the corporation is 
a real conflict in which the stockholders seem to be losing out. A more obvious 
instance of the long-time view as shown by railroad corporations is the large amount 
of money spent for developing and colonizing new territory or the policy of forest 
protection and planting on the railroad, looking to the benefit of the road fifty or 
seventy-five years in the future. 
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tute for wages or other claims wrongfully withheid from employees, 
or so regarded by them. The justice of the charge is immaterial; 
the result in any case is failure; and if welfare work is a failure, 
it is thereby unprofitable. Real welfare work is profitable; among 
the hundreds of industrial plants that have earnestly tried it, 
there is not a dissenting voice. Real welfare work means the 
doing of something for the employees or employees’ families that 
the employees would find it difficult or impossible to do for them- 
selves, even if given more wages. Welfare work is successful 
(therefore profitable) in the degree in which it is social. 

Unfortunately there comes a time in the life of most industrial 
plants when the desire to engage in socially useful welfare work 
has to be surpressed. It may be that the plant is too small to 
permit of extensive long-time investments, or that the investment 
might result in a gratuitous benefit to competing plants. Thus 
an industrial corporation might see the profitableness (eventually) 
of a recreation park for the use of the entire community; yet if 
the corporation’s employees do not make up a substantial portion 
of such community, the park will not be established, or if estab- 
lished, will not be thrown open to the entire community. The 
existence today of hundreds of industrial plants that are complete 
communities, and the probability of the increase of such situations, 
removes the last barrier to the entrance of ideals into industry. 

It will be objected, no doubt, that a certain corporation, ‘‘The 
United States Steel Company,” not only has plants that consti- 
tute entire communities, but that some of these communities were 
deliberately planned by the corporation, that in this planning the 
corporation had unlimited opportunities to promote the social 
well-being of the future communities, and, in the main, passed 
them by. Such is indeed the superficial interpretation of the 
“steel cities’ —superficial only because the ‘“‘steel cities’ show a 
decided and steady tendency of their maker to put more emphasis 
on the larger social needs.’ It is quite within the range of prob- 
abilities that future steel cities will leave nothing to be desired 
in the way of scientific planning for the convenience, comfort, 

*See Graham Taylor’s Satellite Cities for an illuminating description of these 
and other industrial cities. 
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and health of their inhabitants, for such foresighted investment 
will pay large dividends. 

The logical outcome of an insistence on efficiency of labor is 
a demand on the part of industrial managers for social efficiency. 
That the managers, even those calling themselves scientific, have 
not realized the size of the job they have contracted for, needs 
no documentation here. The present failure of scientific manage- 
ment is evident on the face of things, from the fact that labor 
troubles are painfully frequent and extensive, that scientific man- 
agement has met with a lukewarm reception generally and hostility 
frequently, that scientific management has not yet discovered the 
need for retention of labor unionism and the possibilities for its 
utilization. Scientific management is in its infancy. If it develops 
its potentiality, its program must be in its general outlines some- 
what as follows: 

1. Sanitary conditions in working places must be determined 
not by eliminating features that are unsanitary but by construc- 
tive and scientific calculation of what is positively good. Indus- 
trial policy on this phase of the problem is relatively far advanced, 
that is to say, in the progressive units; the actual achievement 
is ahead of the formal or legal demands of society. 

2. There must be scientific determination of the hours of 
employment and the rate of pay, including a workable scheme 
whereby these and similar matters may be considered by both 
the employer and the employee. 

3. There must be scientific determination of the physical, 
mental, and psychic fitness of the workers for their position. 

4. An educational plant must be put in operation within the 
industrial plant, and this educational plant must be designed as 
much for the rounding out of the individual lives of the employees 
as for the immediate needs of the plant. 

5. There must be maintenance of beneficial living conditions 
for the working force. Initially this will concern itself with hous- 
ing conditions, but sooner or later it must overflow from that 
beginning to such large items of social welfare as city planning, a 
beautification of surroundings, and the like, with the constant 
care that these social matters are not worked out by anything 
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problem nevertheless. 

6. There must be special protection to motherhood and 
infancy, for the industry must look ahead to the next generation 
of workers. 

7. There must be conservation and development of the morale 
of the community of workers, including provision for recreation 
and the like, welfare work of a real sort; and more than any one 
thing, the maintenance of the right attitude between employer 
and employee. 

Morale is psychic, not physical. The problem of morale is not 
to be solved by science alone, but only by science coupled with 
imagination. This is the really big problem of management. 
Most of the other essentials can be standarized, not this. It 
may be that industry will have to develop a new type of manager, 
a man in whom the social needs of his community will find as 
quick response as the fluctuation of the balance sheet." 

It must be remembered that a program such as that sketched 
above will be one that industrial enterprises will be loath to 
embrace in its entirety. Even the enterprises that are purest in 
their pecuniary control will retain some vestige of the traditional 
ideas of management and will moreover be influenced in the 
same direction by policy of business units not completely domi- 
nated by the price system. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that all the other institutions of social life will continue 
to develop along with the development of the price system and 
will come to have more force than they have at present. Accord- 
ingly government, art, social will in the large sense, will tend to 
reinforce the development of industry in a direction of social 
utility. 

* The public utterances of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., are perhaps to be taken with 
a grain of salt; nevertheless they show, if nothing more, the sensitivity to public 
demand. At the recent business conference at Atlantic City Mr. Rockefeller said 
inter alia: “I believe that the purpose of industry is quite as much to advance social 
well-being as material prosperity. . . . . I believe that every man is entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to-reasonable hours of work, and proper 
working conditions, to a decent home, to the opportunity to play, to learn, to worship 


and to love, as well as to toil, and the responsibility rests as heavily upon industry 
as upon government or society, to see that these conditions and opportunities prevail.” 


savoring of paternalism—difficult, to be sure, but part of the 
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THE COURT AND THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


HERBERT M. BAKER 
Judge of the County Court of Weld County, Colorado 


The increasing complexities of modern life have placed upon 
the shoulders of all, adult and child alike, similarly increasing 
responsibilities. Acts that were indifferent in years gone by are 
now harmful. The bare competition to live demands a higher 
culture and more specialized knowledge. The opportunities to 
derive a livelihood directly from natural resources are rapidly 
diminishing, and the children of today, the voters of tomorrow, 
will be forced to a struggle for existence in a more artificial atmos- 
phere created by the intricate civilization of science and city life. 
Even the rural communities are impressed by new standards of 
living. ‘The isolation and primitiveness of the farm of a generation 
ago have passed into the limbo of forgotten things. 

New and ever-changing duties and responsibilities have com- 
pelled mankind so far as possible to adjust itself thereto. Many 
have been lost by the wayside, and they present the human elements 
of our constantly shifting social problems which require continual 
variations of methods to meet them 

Among the imperfections which during the last twenty years 
have most insistently thrust themselves upon the attention of 
social workers is the failure to conserve sufficiently the well-being 
of children. Particularly, old ideas have proved to be inadequate 
in the correction of delinquents. Out of the obvious necessity 
of fitting our social, and more particularly our legal, institutions 
to their requirements has developed what we know as the “ Juvenile 
Court.” 

The need was seen long before the cure was discovered, and 
those more fully aware of the evil attempted its eradication without 
any clear conception of its true character. Rules of legal procedure 
and practice, particularly in matters of a criminal nature, were 
designed for adults and not for children. Jurists having juris- 
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diction of the causes of children were among the first to discern 
and deplore the impotency of the courts to deal with them. Men 
and women, more earnest than competent, sought to produce order 
out of chaos by establishing children’s courts and evolving a system 
of jurisprudence applicable to juveniles. Their efforts have resulted 
in making confusion worse confounded. Laws have been enacted 
more through sentiment than reason, the courts have been poorly 
organized, and the judges usually have not been qualified. But 
some good, not to be underestimated, has resulted in that it has 
brought to the consciousness of people generally the necessity of 
the enlightened treatment of children guilty of anti-social conduct. 
The way has also been opened for a closer investigation of child- 
hood’s needs, and by reason of the very fact that the courts have 
proved unequal to their tasks, it may now be seen with compara- 
tive clarity what the prerequisites to the successful control of 
recalcitrant children are. 

We know that each case is an individual study and that general 
laws applicable to all are few indeed. We know that before any 
rational method for the correction of a child may be found, thorough 
and scientific investigation of his environment, his physical and 
mental condition must be made, and all facts of heredity and birth 
must be in the possession of someone capable of analyzing and 
interpreting them. Juvenile courts, in order to meet these require- 
ments, have surrounded themselves with corps of psychologists, 
alienists, physicians, probation officers, and what not, for the pur- 
pose of acquainting themselves with all of the ascertainable facts 
that might be construed to be causative factors of delinquency. 
They have attempted to establish human laboratories where each 
child is placed under the microscope of science, to discover even 
the most minute variation from the normal. But even with all 
of this paraphernalia, they have found themselves unable to dispose 
of any single case to the certain satisfaction of those most interested 
in it. Consequently, juvenile courts are held in suspicion by the 
layman, in contempt by the lawyer, and regarded with a sense of 
weakness by the judge. The only conclusion anyone familiar with 
even the best of them can reach is that in providing machinery 
for the reformation of incorrigible children, they have failed. 
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The reasons for this failure are many. Among them are the 
poorly conceived laws, inadequate equipment both personal and 
material, and incompetent judges; but by far the most salient 
reason is that courts are not fundamentally adapted to this work. 
It is not the legitimate province of a court to investigate the habits 
of an alleged delinquent to determine whether or not he should be 
prosecuted, thus pre-judging before trial his guilt or innocence; 
and much less should it be its duty, after conviction and suspension 
of sentence, to supervise his conduct, or to determine whether or 
not he should be brought again into court, thus making the judge 
the complaining witness, the prosecutor, the jury, and the execu- 
tioner. Yet, such are the duties imposed upon the juvenile courts 
by all the “‘children’s codes”’ in the United States, so far as I know. 
Under the old belief that a convicted defendant should be punished 
because he had broken the law, the rendition of judgment in a 
criminal case, specifying the kind and degree of punishment, was 
just as truly a function of the court as entering a money judgment 
in a civil action; because under this theory the sentence was merely 
retribution to the state against the criminal who had injured it, 
in the same way that a money judgment was retribution by a 
defendant to the plaintiff whom he had damaged. But as soon 
as we vary from this principle and consider the treatment of 
delinquents from the standpoint of their social rehabilitation, we 
are departing from the realms of legal procedure to those of govern- 
mental policy. Lawyers and judges rightfully resent this institu- 
tionalization of courts. The true function of a court is to determine 
judicially the facts at issue before it; or, in criminal matters, the 
guilt or innocence of persons charged with crime. Investigations 
of the lives, environments, or heredity of delinquents, the infliction 
of punishment, and the supervision of probation institutionalize the 
courts and are repugnant to every tenet of the science of law. 

In the report of the proceedings of a conference on child welfare 
standards recently held under the auspices of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, is found the following: 

Every locality should have available a court organization providing for 


separate hearings of children’s cases, a special method of detention for children, 
adequate investigation for every case, provision for supervision or probation 
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by trained officers, and a system for recording and filing social as well as legal 
information. In dealing with children the procedure should be under chancery 
jurisdiction, and juvenile records should not stand as criminal records against 
the children. Whenever possible such administrative duties as child-placing 
and relief should not be required of the juvenile court, but should be adminis- 
tered by existing agencies provided for that purpose, or in the absence of 
such agencies, special provision should be made therefor; nor should cases of 
dependency or destitution in which no questions of improper guardianship or 
final and conclusive surrender of guardianship are involved, be instituted in 
juvenile courts. 

The juvenile victims of sex offenses are without adequate protection against 
unnecessary publicity and further corruption in our courts. To safeguard 
them, the jurisdiction of the juvenile court should be extended to deal with adult 
sex offenders against children, and all safeguards of that court be accorded to 
their victims. 

In all cases of adoption of children, the court should make a full inquiry 
into all the facts through its own visitor or through some other unbiased agency, 
before awarding the child’s custody.’ 

While this report does recommend that “whenever possible” 
administrative duties concerning the placing of dependent or 
neglected children should not be placed upon the court, it empha- 
sizes the duty of the court to make “adequate investigation for 
every case, provision for supervision or probation by trained officers, 
and a system for recording and filing social as well as legal informa- 
tion,’ for delinquents. In order to justify this recommendation 
it specifies that in “dealing with children the proceedings should be 
under the chancery jurisdiction, and juvenile records should not 
stand as criminal records against the children.” 

All of this means that a child who breaks a law is not a law- 
breaker, that a crime is not a crime when committed by a juvenile, 
and that so far as children are concerned things are not at all what 
they seem. It is merely an attempt to make a rose smell sweeter 
by some other name. This fiction that has been exalted to an 
axiom by juvenile workers illustrates the paradoxical situation in 
which an attempt to supervise delinquents places the court. Not 
even under their “chancery powers”’ have courts heretofore been 
endowed with administrative authority of this kind. In all the 
history of legal procedure there cannot be found another instance 


* Standards of Child Welfare, Report from Conference Series No. 1, Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 60, Department of Labor, Washington, 1919, p. 442. 
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where such conflicting powers and duties have been placed in one 
tribunal. 

This does not mean that the juvenile offender should be treated 
in the same way that the adult offender is treated, or that there 
should not be special statutes concerning the punishment and cor- 
rection of children, or that the laws heretofore in force have been 
fitting or adequate in their application to childish misconduct. 
It merely means that the court is not the instrumentality by which 
these things should be undertaken. 

If a better adaptation of our social activities, particularly our 

legal methods, to the needs of children is imperative, and if the 
court is not the proper forum to accomplish it, it is fair to ask what 
agency should be used. Before answering that question, it is well 
to consider briefly just what the reformation and correction of 
delinquent children contemplate. It is evident that delinquents 
may be divided broadly into two classes: first, those who are 
delinquent on account of unpropitious environments; and, secondly, 
those who on account of feebleness of mind or body have become 
misfits in the social order. The second class is not subject to 
improvement by moral suasion. Incorrigibility resulting from low 
mentality is not curable by probation. Delinquency resulting 
from ill health is the concern of the physician, not the probation 
officer. The mentally and physically unfit, therefore, as soon as 
their conditions are detected, automatically eliminate themselves 
from the consideration of the social worker immediately they are 
placed in proper custody. His supervisory work is limited to the 
normal child who on account of adventitious circumstances finds 
himself at cross purposes with the conventions of life. Only the 
uninformed ascribe anti-social habits to “pure devilment” or 
“original sin.” Incorrigibility is an effect which necessarily pre- 
supposes some cause. In the normal child it is an absence of 
appreciation of his obligations to others. It is induced by some 
extraneous element which must be found in the home, the school, 
or the community. This idea was neatly expressed by Professor 
Randolph as follows: 


Every Juvenile Court case represents, first, the failure of a family to adjust 
a child to the existing conditions of life; second, the failure of a public school 
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to ofiset a family’s inadequacy; and, third, the failure of a community to 


‘ay ; provide an adequate organization of protective agencies to guard its children 
ted é from growing into anti-social and ruinous habits.’ 
lere ‘‘ Anti-social and ruinous habits’’ in the normal child are the 
or- ' result of failure to train him to observe the conventions of his B 5 
een environment; in other words, a lack of education. . 
ict. HH There are as many definitions of education as there are persons 
ich »  whouse the word. Vorhees defines it as follows: 
x Education is a broad and comprehensive term. It has been defined as the 
ur 4 process of developing and training the powers and capabilities of human beings. 
the 53 It is the bringing up, physically or mentally, of a child, or the preparation of a 
at i person, by some due course of training, for a professional or business life, or i 
. : other calling. It may be directed particularly to either the mental, moral, ae 
ell or physical powers and faculties, but in its broadest and best sense it refers to } ae 
of them all.? 
its 
. This is probably as good a definition as any other, for it implies 
y, ! what all suggest: the process of making good citizens, of fitting the bey 
in i young for the responsibilities of life. One who capably and credit- ha 
to | ably discharges life’s duties is a good citizen and an educated person. | 
He cannot be incorrigible. The reformation and correction of 
ig delinquent children are, therefore, processes of education. When ; 3 
“4 § _ they cease to be delinquent, they are, to that extent, educated. 
a : Education is specifically the province of the home and school, 
i : and by no stretch of imagination that of the court. It is the duty 
4 of the community to provide the opportunity for good homes and 
; to establish sufficient schools. If the community has not done so, 
. ; and neither the home nor the school has taught the child to dis- 
‘ charge his obligations to society, then can it be expected that the 
. court, the purposes of which are altogether different, will succeed 
: where they have failed ? 
Much less can it be expected that the court will be able to 


accomplish the most essential task of preventing youthful wrong- 
doings. It is elementary that prevention through the wise direc- 
tion of children before criminal habits have had time to be formed, 


* “The Farm and the School,” Colorado State Teachers’ College Bulletin, September, 
1918, Greeley, Colorado, p. 46. 
? Law of the Public Schools, 1917, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, p. 9, sec. 6. 
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is the most certain means of eliminating puerile misconduct. It 
is seldom that the courts are called upon until definite wayward 
predilections have become fixed. It is then too late to provide 
the ounce of prevention or avert the need of the pound of cure. 
The aid of the courts is invariably invoked when the possibilities 
of success are remote. The juvenile court has discharged its debt 
when it has destroyed all necessity for its existence. Merely 
because the natural agencies have often failed is no reason why the 
courts should be warped to supply a want totally foreign to their 
genuine objects. 

“But what shall we do,” someone may ask, “if the home and 
the school both fail, shall we then abandon all hope for ultimate 
redemption ?”’ 

Certainly not. But if it is expected that the judge of a court, 
by making him super-child-spanker to the community, will be able 
to succeed in the face of previous failure, that expectation is 
doomed to disappointment. 

Remodeling inefficient homes into cultured and effective ones 
is a long course and a discouraging one. Increase in income, 
provision for wholesome amusement, the teaching of parental 
obligations, the raising of the standards of living, and a thousand 
and one other factors may contribute to the betterment of family 
conditions. The best immediate remedy is to make the school 
succeed where the home has failed. The suitable institution to 
undertake the reformation and correction of incorrigible children is 
the school. 

Educators may argue that the religious and moral training of 
children is no part of school work; that the school is essentially 
interested only in the intellectual development. Whether or not 
this is theoretically a correct division of responsibilities, it cannot 
be denied that ethical training is as much a part of education as 
the teaching of the three R’s. If the schools are established to 
educate the child, then no part of his education can honestly be 
ignored by them. But even if this arbitrary segregation be tenable, 
the fact remains that the schools continually, willy-nilly, assume 
supervision of moral instruction. In a large measure they have 
been forced to procure treatment for physical ailments and to curb 
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vicious tendencies, though ‘‘weak eyes and bad manners should be 
taken care of in the home.” If they are not taken care of, the 
school is unable to give the child the full benefit of its instruction. 
It is necessary to cure weak eyes and to correct bad manners in 
order to teach geography and grammar effectively. The school 
has already encroached upon these prerogatives of the home; or, 
it would perhaps be more precise to say that the home has aban- 
doned them to the school. School physicians and nurses, dental 
clinics, noon-day luncheons, classes for exceptional children, and 
many other innovations of recent years emphasize this fact. 

If the school is constrained in a measure to extend its activities 
beyond strictly intellectual teaching, it should be thorough in its 
expanded office and not haphazard and inconclusive. Concentra- 
tion in one institution will certainly be more forceful than distri- 
bution among several institutions whose duties are sure to overlap 
and leave fatal gaps, and no one of which covers the whole 
field. 

There is much argument, from the standpoint of the schools, 
why they should cover this wider field. Many educators and most 
laymen feel that the schools are not fulfilling their object of “fitting 
the young to discharge the responsibilities of life.’ Pupils are 
constantly falling out of school, because, as they say, they are 
“getting nothing out of it.”” Too much attention has been paid 
to “higher education,” and not enough to “common schools.” 
The elementary education of all children is much more important 
than the “‘higher education” of a few. Yet in every rural school 
we find two or three lower grades under one teacher, while there is 
only one of the upper grades under a teacher. If a new building 
is projected, it is usually a high school building, not a primary 
building. These conditions should be reversed. Parent and child 
should believe that the ‘“‘grammar grades” are actually teaching 
things that will be of practical assistance in the everyday routine 
of life. This cannot be done so long as the common schools are 
designed merely to prepare students for college. ‘The sooner 
schools organize to meet their full responsibilities, the sooner 
teachers are likely to acquire the measure of public estimation 
which will justify paying them the wages they want.” 
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In Colorado, the child unruly in school is a juvenile delinquent. 
The remedial work attempted by the court (necessarily educational) 
is designed, among other things, to make the child more subservient 
to school rules. The truant is a juvenile delinquent, and the court 
is called upon to compel his attendance in school. Practically 
every case of delinquency involves school children, their conduct 
in school, and their formal education. The judge, to make his 
orders at all coercive, must have the close co-operation of the 
schools, and practically the only fruitful results he accomplishes 
are through that co-operation. If the schools have, as I believe 
they have, potentially all the attributes necessary to carry on the 
juvenile work, then by all means let it be confined to them. It is 
wasteful to pile institution upon institution. 

True, the schools are not at the present equipped to carry on 
this task. Neither, for that matter, is the court. The schools 
may be so equipped; the court never can be, if it retains its true 
form. In order to supply the deficiencies, many changes will have 
to be made in the pedagogical system. Without any attempt to 
discuss them exhaustively, it may be well to mention a few. There 
should be a county-wide centralization of school control in one 
body with power, among other things, to direct the duration and 
seasons of sessions, the curriculum, the placing of teachers, the 
enforcement of the compulsory education law, the designation of 
textbooks, and the discipline of pupils. There should be con- 
nected with this unified body, a complete organization of scientists 
and trained workers. The age of delinquency and the school age 
should be identical. Then, assuming a strict enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance laws, all normal delinquent children would 
be in the schools. All state institutions such as reform schools, 
industrial schools, and training schools for the feeble-minded, should 
be under the supervision of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, or the state officer having similar powers, as an integral 
part of the school system. They should not be under the manage- 
ment of state boards of charities and corrections or penal bureaus. 
In short, all agencies for the instruction, reformation, correction, 
and training of children of school age should be subject to school 
authority. 
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In the event any child should prove so incorrigible that it should 
become necessary to commit him to an institution, such commit- 
ment should be made by due process of law. No child should be 
taken from his parents before he has had an opportunity to state 
his case before an unprejudiced tribunal. It is indispensable, also, 
that for extreme cases of insubordination, there should be some 
officer connected with the schools with authority to enter lawful 
judgments of punishment and commitment, and with power to 
enforce them when they are made. Here and only here has a court 
any consistent place in this work. Its jurisdiction then would 
extend only to the judicial ascertainment of whether or not the 
child before it is in law a delinquent. If he should be so found, 
he would be formally remanded to the custody of school officials. 
If they should believe that he could be helped best by probation, 
then he would be referred to the school’s probation officers. If it 
were deemed wiser to confine him in an institution, they should 
have full power to do so. Thus, the court would discharge its 
lawful office of judicially determining the guilt or innocence of 
the child, and having so determined, would have performed its 
every legitimate function. 

The jurisdiction to determine these issues could be placed in 
established courts or in a special court connected with the central 
school body. It should be presided over by a lawyer, because even 
a child has a right to an orderly trial and to the protection that the 
law throws around all persons who are accused of breaking it. 
Under the present system this is not true. The judge, through the 
investigations of his officers, has usually decided the case before 
the wrongdoer has been brought formally into court. Indeed, 
there is seldom any hearing until it has been determined that it is 
necessary tosentence. Probably there have been but few instances 
of injustice, but the possibility always remains, where large prop- 
erty rights or personal interests are involved, that a venal judge 
might “‘railroad’’ an innocent child. Certainly, the means of doing 
so are present. Possibly the court, on account of its personal 
acquaintance with children who have been informally before it, 
is too prejudiced to judge them fairly. ‘The power to take a child 
bodily from his parents and place him in the custody of strangers 
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is formidable. The very fact that our institutions are becoming 
more and more efficient is sometimes a temptation to commit 
children whose surroundings are not all that they should be. It 
is unwise to intrust investigation, decision, commitment, and 
supervision to any one person. There should be the wholesome 
check that an independent court, presided over by a judge trained 
in the law and respecting its principles, would have over the too 
enthusiastic and often wholly biased investigator. 

By placing the responsibility of the correction and reformation 
of incorrigible children in the educational institutions, and limiting 
the powers of the court to the mere determination of the facts of 
delinquency, we may anticipate great improvement in the methods 
of treating incorrigible children. Until this is done, we must 
“muddle on” as best we can, hoping against hope and courageously 
striving to overcome insurmountable obstacles. 
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A COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


The departments of sociology in the American colleges can 
no longer be charged with the neglect of the rural community. No 
division of the science of sociology has made more rapid progress 
during the last ten years than has rural sociology. This progress 
has been mostly due to the emphasis that rural sociology has 
received in the program of the sociological departments of the 
colleges. Courses have been established in the majority of the 
colleges where sociology is taught, research has been undertaken, 
especially in the form of survey studies, and recognition for the 
rural social interests has been obtained at national conferences. 
The pioneer days of rural sociology are coming to an end, and from 
now on the importance of this division of social science will be 
taken for granted. The need of pleading the importance of rural 
social interests has passed. The teacher of rural sociology must 
now increasingly busy himself with the routine of teaching and with 
the problem of increasing the scientific value of his subject-matter. 

Teachers of rural sociology frankly confess their present diffi- 
culties in teaching their subject. There can be no reasonable 
question in regard to the importance of the social life of the rural 
community, but it is open to discussion whether we have as yet 
enough substantial knowledge regarding this social life to afford 
a comfortable teaching equipment for the instructor. To state 
this does not mean to discount in any degree the value of texts 
recently published. The task of the teacher of rural sociology 
has been lightened by these texts, but the books themselves bear 
the marks of the pioneering days of the study of rural social life. 
The instructor in the field of rural sociology finds his work less 
difficult than it has been but he still carries the handicap of teaching 
a body of knowledge for the most part still in the process of being 
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made. ‘The contrast between the teaching problem in the rural 
field and the urban is vividly felt by every instructor who has 
classes in both subjects. 

It would be too much to claim a distinct teaching technique 
for the rural sociologist. It is, however, safe to maintain that 
rural sociology has its own program and that, as a part of the college 
curriculum, there is need of formulating this program in a catholic 
manner that each element may receive reasonable emphasis. 

At the present time there is one difficulty that every teacher of 
rural sociology experiences. Cities the nation over are essentially 
alike. The differences between urban conditions are not such as 
to create a difficulty in the teaching of urban sociology. In rural 
sociology, however, the situation is such that geographical and 
local variations must ever be kept in mind. If the student is to 
feel personal contact with the subject, due regard must be-paid to 
the conditions as he knows them in his own community. Oppor- 
tunity has to be provided for him to grasp the significance of such 
facts as he has or can discover in the life of a rural people that he 
personally knows. At the same time he must be kept from seeing 
all rural life through his own contacts. And because of the vari- 
ations in rural life conditions, considered nation-wide, this is in its 
teaching aspects a more difficult problem than any that arises in 
the teaching of urban sociology. 

The teacher of rural sociology also wrestles with another 
difficulty that he escapes in the urban science. That is the task 
of isolating country from village society. The latter has not yet 
a sociology of its own, and yet in teaching rural sociology it is 

constantly necessary to contrast village life and that of the open 
and remote country. Of course, the two societies are bound 
together by intimate and common interests. This statement of 
intimacy and mutual relationship is true also of rural and urban 
societies. The latter groups, however, can be separated for the 
purposes of teaching without difficulty; at present the former 
must be treated together since the village is so largely the natural 
center for the group interests of the rural people. The teacher 
cannot do justly by the student unless he leaves him realizing both 
the natural variations in rural life conditions and the necessary 
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distinction in science between country and village social life. If 
the material the teacher uses, texts and articles, more carefully 
observed these distinctions his task would not be nearly so difficult. 
One of the interesting outcomes of this situation that promises 
relief to the teacher of rural sociology is the increasing attention 
that village social life is receiving. Alongside rural sociology there 
is rapidly developing a village sociology which will soon be a science 
by itself. 

The development of rural sociology has been accelerated by 
the pressure of social need. It has formed itself in the atmosphere 
of applied science. Experience has demonstrated that country 
welfare cannot be maintained merely by making farming more 
profitable. Country-life leadership has been forced to recognize 
the social problems, for the farmers themselves have repudiated a 
program exclusively economic. The demand for assistance from 
the colleges in solving the social problems of rural and village 
groups has been incessant and urgent. Students looking forward 
to residence or to social work in the country have elected rural 
sociology courses expecting the practical purposes of the courses 
to be given emphasis. This expectation has added to the courses’ 
zest, but it has also at times removed the students from the atmos- 
phere of scientific investigation into that of mere applied knowledge. 
The influence of the extension service of the agricultural colleges 
has added to the pressure upon the sociologist for propagable 
information, when, first of all, there has been need of gathering a 
substantial body of fact. As one would expect there has resulted a 
medley of counsel in regard to social uplift in country districts 
that has irritated some of the rural people and confused the social 
workers. This situation has disclosed itself in nearly every con- 
ference of national character where rural social problems have been 
given a place upon the program. The era of cocksureness with 
reference to the social panaceas to be gulped down by rural folk 
has about passed, and everywhere there is a disposition patiently 
to collect the facts regarding rural society and build up a science 
of understanding, even if meanwhile counsel regarding country 
life needs be given with less confidence and in less profusion. And 
this is the pathway of progress for the science. Nothing has more 
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certainly exposed the elementary attainments of rural sociology 
in the past than the dogmatic stressing by some would-be reformers 
of the “one thing needed”’ to cause rural society to flower in per- 
fection. The student of urban social life has seldom been tempted 
to assume such an attitude because he has been forced to realize 
the complexities of the social demands of the cities. People who 
live in the country are no less human than their city brethren and 
they do not present in their grouping a single problem to be solved, 
but rather a complex social demand which requires reasonable 
satisfactions. No scientist would advocate solving the urban 
problem, for to estimate the needs of city social life as one problem 
would seem foolish. It has been the pressure for information 
regarding social needs on the part of propagandists and social 
workers for application in the rural field that has betrayed the 
student of rural society as a scientist and made him at times an 
overconfident advocate. 

Farmers as a class are irritated by reformers who come forward 
with a “cure-all”? for country-life difficulties. The vocation of 
soil cultivation teaches caution with respect to such simple diag- 
nosis. The farmer learns from painful experiences that there are 
many factors that condition success in food production and he 
looks askance, even with deep hostility, upon anyone who appears 
with one solution for all the difficulties in any department of rural 
concern. His quickness to react against such preachment has 
occasionally led him to mistake emphasis and concentration upon 
one particular element of rural need as an assumption that were 
the one problem solved all would be well. In such cases the rural- 
welfare worker has had his message hindered by a greater obstacle 
than the conventional inertia to which the hostility has been 
charged. Urban folk may more easily be led into the fallacy of 
simplicity when diagnosing difficulties, economic or social, because 
they have isolated experiences that prevent their understanding the 
normal working of the causal laws of production. This funda- 
mental difference between the thinking of people in the country 
and those in the cities has, in the past, been passed over lightly, 
and the farmer’s mistrust of a one-idea program has been mis- 
interpreted as mere conservatism. Poultry are more simple than 
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people and yet the farmer has listened patiently to social enthusiasts 
who have pictured all rural life made perfect by the consolidated 
school, or the union church, or the co-operative society when he 
would leave in disgust were a poultryman to declare that a single 
procedure would guarantee one’s success in raising leghorn hens. 

In fairness to the problem of the teacher of rural sociology it 
must be granted that the farmer has not assisted in the accumula- 
tion of social information as might have been expected. There are 
differences east and west, but generally the farmer is sensitive to 
any investigation of his social conditions. He seems to assume 
that he is on the defensive and is often quick to take offense when 
for his own interests he should be eager to co-operate. This by 
no means indicates that the average farmer is well satisfied with 
the social conditions of his environment, for he has no hesitation 
in telling you his complaints. When he is called upon, however, 
to assist in a cold, scientific investigation of the situation against 
which he complains, he frequently stands aloof or even bitterly 
protests. This attitude is rapidly passing, and perhaps the farmer’s 
distrust has been of the scientist rather than of his science. In 
order to reduce this suspicion to its minimum, emphasis has been 
placed upon the need of the rural sociologist’s having been himself 
in his boyhood a worker on the farm. It so happens that the 
understanding of people does not necessarily come from having 
shared their experiences, and too much confidence has been placed 
upon the value of personal, individual country-life experiences as 
a foundation for the rural sociologist in his intimate relations with 
farmers. Vocational experiences in early life may, as the newer 
psychology shows in detail, easily become a separating obstacle 
rather than a basis for friendly appreciation when the adult comes 
into association with a group of which he was once a member. The 
point of emphasis has been wrong. It is important not that the 
rural sociologist was once a farmer; it is imperative that he know 
without prejudice farmers as they are now in the section where he 
has contact with them. 

The rural sociologist at the present time has need to keep in 
mind all the conditions that influence his teaching problem when he 
constructs his college program. In his classes he may expect men 
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and women who bring to the institution the impress of the social 
life of representative farming communities. Among his students 
also will be many who will return to rural communities and to a 
greater or less degree become leaders in their chosen localities. 
That the institution may contribute its just share to country-life 
progress the courses must also have definite motives. One such 
teaching purpose is the establishment of sound social standards 
for rural groups. No product of the classroom is likely to have 
a more lasting value than this. If the student by reports and dis- 
cussions can be led to measure the failures and successes of his 
community in comparison with conditions reported by his class 
associates in other localities a wholesome basis is laid for future 
activities in community service. Under such circumstances it is 
difficult for a student to leave the course with the dangerous con- 
fidence that he fully understands the needs of a community and 
has nothing more to know. It is, of course, impossible for him 
ever to regard his community, after having made many comparisons 
between the social life as it is and as it might be, as a finished pro- 
duct. In this way the instruction removes both the contentment 
of conservatism and the simplicity of the would-be reformer. 

By having reports made from time to time by the student 
regarding the social conditions of his own community with respect 
to the problem before the class for discussion there naturally 
develops a clear and vivid conception of the situation in various 
localities. This series of reports forces each student to become 
conscious of the failures of his own community as compared with 
the higher standards of others and he gradually tends to construct 
an extensive social program for the group life he knows best. 

Another purpose of the courses in rural sociology is the furnish- 
ing of accurate information regarding social conditions and resources 
in the country. Future rural leadership must be given a clear 
understanding of the country-life situation in its many aspects. 
Here it is especially necessary that the student learn how to collect 
social facts, how to estimate the value and determine the significance 
of surveys, public reports, and other material from which the 
sociologist draws his conclusions. In the former pioneering days 
it has been difficult to give the student at this point the adequate 
assistance that he has had a right to expect. The instructor has 
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felt obliged either to depend upon lectures or upon a text to a degree 
that has diminished the student’s opportunity for first-hand 
knowledge of the raw material of the science. The source books 
containing valuable collections of readings that are being prepared 
and are likely to be published soon will certainly be helpful, espe- 
cially in institutions where the library material is inadequate. 
However, these collections, valuable as they will be, must not 
satisfy the instructor in his desire to bring the student into contact 
with original material. It will often prove profitable to require of 
the students a bibliography representing the collection that he 
himself regards as best for the purpose of outside reading. The 
instructor can, near the end of the courses, criticize these various 
collections and thus help the student in his effort to determine the 
value of articles and reports on rural conditions. 

No course in rural sociology fulfils its purpose unless it has a 
part in increasing popular interest in the social problems of the 
country. It especially has an obligation with reference to the future 
leadership of the country communities. This seems so essential 
a part of the teaching program as to need little comment. In 
practice, however, the teacher in the state college sometimes finds 
himself limited by the lack of interest that his colleagues in agri- 
culture take in the social side of country affairs. Courses in rural 
sociology have been added to the curriculum of agricultural colleges 
recently and they find the older vocational subjects in possession 
of the field. Unless checked by administrative policy, some depart- 
ments encourage the student to attempt premature specialization 
and everything is done to discount the need of the student’s having 
an adequate preparation for rural leadership as well as the basis for 
business success. The vitality of the courses in rural social matters 
best meets this situation which fortunately is rapidly passing. 

Rural sociology is merely a division in a larger field and it has 
a purpose in giving the student of general sociology the rural 
viewpoint. It is certainly unfortunate if the courses of the depart- 
ment are elected only by those who look forward to living in the 
country. The attempt made at some of the agricultural colleges 
to deny the students any courses in urban sociology is the result of 
regarding the rural and urban environments as not having relation- 
ship. As a matter of fact, both rural and urban social conditions 
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need to be understood by anyone who wishes to have knowledge 
of either environment, and for this reason in our rural courses we 
need to keep in mind the interests of those who wish to see the 
social field as a whole. To construct the courses in a narrow spirit 
of regard only for the country-life student is to delay the progress 
of the science and to remove it from the current of inspiration. 
Courses of rural sociology should not be given for the purpose of 
furnishing rural self-satisfaction for the men and women who are 
destined ‘“‘to return to the land”’ after having received from the 
college a prophylactic against the dangers of urban attraction. 
For the teacher the presence in the class of students whose major 
interests are outside the rural field proves a decided advantage, 
since, to win these students, the courses have to be taught in a 
catholic manner. 

In developing his college courses the rural sociologist surely 
should not neglect their possible influence in attracting the more 
promising students into graduate study within the field of rural 
social science. The present difficulty that colleges experience in 
getting instructors qualified to teach rural sociology demonstrates 
that there is need of encouraging students who desire to teach college 
sociology to specialize along rural lines. The immediate future of 
the science will be largely decided by the character of the students 
that may at present become interested in rural sociology. No 
teaching method can do so much to win the attention of the best 
students to the significance of the rural field as the requirement of 
investigations from members of the class. In addition to the 
thesis, which may be presented at the end of the course and the 
reports frequently made concerning the social life of the student’s 
own community, the use of topic questions for class discussions 
seems, in the experience of some teachers, more appealing to the 
majority of the students and more profitable than lectures and 
assigned readings. The larger the contribution of the student, the 
more acquainted he becomes with the raw material of the science, 
the more likely he is to realize the opportunity of graduate study. 
If the progress of rural social science is to prosper as it should, the 
college teacher constantly must send forward promising candidates 


for advanced study. 
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A COMPLETELY SOCIALIZED SCHOOL’ 


ROBERT A. CUMMINS 1% 
Louisiana State Normal College ; 


In the evolution of society it became necessary for some special 
provision to be made for the instruction of the youth, in order 
that the accumulated experiences and traditions of the race 
might be preserved and handed down to successive generations. 
The school as an institution of society was thus brought into exist- 
ence and has gradually developed and enlarged its borders until 
today it may be affirmed that the school is charged with greater 
responsibility for the future welfare of society than any other 
institution. If this be true, and few there be who doubt it, it 
logically follows that the school should be completely socialized. 

In discussing the socialized school I wish to submit, first, that 
the curriculum should be socialized. 

To socialize the curriculum means to suit it to the present and 
future needs of the pupils. The first need of children, beyond 
the mere necessities of life, such as food and shelter, is a mastery 
of the tool subjects, viz., reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Next the pupil should gain a reasonable amount of useful infor- 
mation from the fields of history, literature, and science, after 
which he is ready for a few years of ‘‘sampling”’ of as many of the 
vocations as possible, with a view of assisting to decide the most 
important question of life, aside from religion and marriage, viz., 
the question of one’s vocation in life. 

Having decided upon the vocation which he wishes to follow, 
which should be done while in the junior high school, or shortly 
thereafter, the pupil is then ready to begin acquiring the neces- 
sary skill with which to make his chosen life-work a success. But 
if we should know what particular “attitudes,” “skills,” and 


t Address delivered before the Rural School Section of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, February, 1919, and also before the Parish Teachers? 
Institute, Natchitoches, Louisiana, at the opening of the school year, 1919-20. 
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“knowledge”’ should be taught in the schools, we shall have to 
inquire as to what is commonly demanded of adult members of 
society. For example, what kind of arithmetic is used in every- 
day life? What sort of proficiency in handwriting will meet the 
demand of those who read handwriting? Or what words does one 
need to know how to spell in order to make himself understood in 
writing ? 

The first step in the socializing of the curriculum, obviously, 
then, is to eliminate all useless material from the subjects taught. 
This movement was inaugurated by Dr. Frank M. McMurry at 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendents in 1904. A 
decade later the Iowa State Teachers’ Association appointed a 
committee to study and to make a report upon the elimination of 
obsolete and useless materials from the common school branches 
with a view that the efforts of childhood may be conserved and 
the essentials better taught. The report of this committee was 
published in two consecutive volumes and supports in general 
the recommendations made by Dr. McMurry, which were, briefly 
speaking, to eliminate (1) what cannot be shown to have a plain 
relation to some real need of life, (2) that which is beyond the 
child’s comprehension, (3) whatever is unlikely to appeal to his 
native interests, and (4) whatever topics, or parts of topics, are so 
isolated or irrelevant that they fail to make connections with the 
chain of ideas that constitutes needful education. 

It has been commonly known for many years that much of the 
Lernstoff in arithmetic, such as cube root, troy and apothecaries 
weight, true discount, greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, various tables of foreign moneys, folding paper, etc., 
and most of longitude and time, compound and annual interest, 
etc., function little, if at all, in everyday life. But notwithstand- 
ing all these known facts, such topics are found in many textbooks 
in use throughout the country, after two decades of campaigning 
against such waste of time in school work. 

Having thus purged the curriculum from all useless material, 
there is room for the introduction of much that is highly worth 
while in the traditional subjects, besides the introduction of new 
subjects of a vocational nature, such as domestic science, industrial 
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- and fine arts. Ina word, the tendency is to reduce the elementary- 

of school subjects, especially the tool subjects, to a basis of ‘ mini- 

<i mum essentials,’ which should be mastered by the average pupil 

the in the first six years. The next three years properly constitute 

- the junior high-school period and should be devoted largely to a te 

- sampling of as many of the vocations as possible and the further 
study of literature and science. Following this the senior high- 

yy, school period will furnish opportunity for the acquiring of skill 

2 in one’s chosen vocation, or for further preparatory study, depend- 

“ ing upon whether the pupil expects to attend an institution of 

A higher learning or drop out at the close of the high-school period. 

- At present, of course, the masses drop out in the grades and early 

of years of the high school, but since the high school is destined to 

, become the “‘people’s college’’ the curriculum should speedily be 

d shaped to meet these requirements. 

a In the second place I wish to submit that the teacher should be 

socialized. 

y In an article prepared for the Ohio Educational Monthly some a 

. years ago it was argued that the “‘methods of teaching”’ should be ) 

4 socialized, but since then I have come to feel that, after all, the . 

, teacher and the method are but two aspects of the same considera- 

; tion, hence are inseparable. The teacher is the method; hence 


the real proposition is to socialize the teacher, method and all. 

The socialized teacher is one who conceives of her work in the 
schoolroom as a definite part of the larger work that is being 
wrought by the school in society, and who bends every effort to 
bring her pupils to behave accordingly. With such a conception 
on the part of the teacher and her pupils, school life becomes a 
real part of the broader life of society and is no longer looked upon 
as a mere preparation for life. To be sure, as Professor Coe has 
very aptly stated, ‘children should be schooled for something,”’ 
but the fact still remains that schools exist primarily because 
children exist. 

Social efficiency is now the commonly accepted aim of educa- 
tion, and since the school is the chief formal agency of education, 
the obvious task of the teacher is to guide in the development of 
the pupil to this end. A socially efficient individual must measure 
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up to three rather definite requirements: (1) pull his own weight 
in society, (2) not interfere with the rights of others, (3) be a mis- 
sionary. That is, he must earn his own livelihood, without in any 
way hindering others, and endeavor to have a little left over to 
bestow upon others who may be less fortunate than he himself. 
A little of this world’s goods, a little of sympathy, a little of help- 
fulness—a little of all that is needed to make the world a bit better. 

In order to understand more clearly just what is meant by a 
socially efficient individual, let me illustrate by a brief analysis of 
human society. It is easy to divide society into two classes, the 
one class being socially efficient and the other not so. This rather 
trite way of putting it reminds one of the musical classification of 
Pat Murphy’s tunes. Nobody had ever heard Pat whistle but one 
tune, yet Pat himself declared that he could whistle two tunes. 
Upon being pressed with the demand to name the two tunes, Pat 
extricated himself in a laudable fashion by saying, “Faith and 
begorra, the one tune is Yankee Doodle, and the other isn’t.”’ 

So, like Pat, I insist that there are but two classes of people in 
the world, the one is socially efficient and the other isn’t. But I 
propose to go Pat one better and describe the class that is not 
socially efficient, as well as the class that is. On the authority of 
Dewey, Bagley, Betts, King, ef a/., I have already described the 
socially efficient individual as one who pulls his own weight in 
society, without hindering any one else and who stands ready to 
lend a helping hand to those of his fellows who are in any way 
unfortunate. 

Obviously, then, the non-socially efficient are those who fail to 
measure up to the standards set by society in one or more of these 
respects. In offering this further analysis I am aware that no less 
an authority than Professor Giddings gives a threefold classifica- 
tion of society, viz., social, non-social, and antisocial. But for 
the purpose of this discussion I have made no provision for the 
middle-of-the-road, on-the-fence, buzzard sort of folk, who insist 
on living, but who endeavor to keep out of people’s way by sitting 
idly by waiting for someone to die, or some other chance cir- 
cumstance of life to take place, whereby they may fall into a 
lucrative position without effort, or be fed by the ravens without 
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so much as turning a hand. Righteousness should be laid to the 
plummet and judgment to the line in matters of this kind. A 
person is either socially efficient enough to be classed with those 
who are, or he is not. 

Logically, therefore, the non-socially efficient class falls into Ls 
three subclasses. The first of these I shall designate as the loafer 
class. These are the bums, the fellows who wouldn’t work if they 
had a chance, the fellows who claim that the world owes them a 
living and all that they have to do is to collect it. At the present 
time their number is legion and they go by the name of “ Bolshe- 
viki.”’ I would also include in the loafer class the hoboes, although 
Jeff Davis, the king of the hoboes, declares that his tribe is in no 
way related to the ‘“‘bum”’ tribe and hence refuses to admit bums 
to the Hotel de Jinks. Measured by the socially efficient standard 
the “‘loafer”’ falls short in that he fails to pull his own weight. 
Therefore he must be classed with the “‘isn’ts.”’ 

The second class of the non-socially efficient I shall call the 
unfair class. These are the people who pull their own weight in 
society and who may even be liberal and beneficent but who pay 1 
no regard to the rights of others. They are the advocates of 
“personal rights,” such as are frequently heard on the streets of 
our larger cities defending such notorious institutions as the legal- 
ized liquor traffic, regulated gambling, wide-open municipal 
administration, and oftentimes many of the more modern forms 
of social evil, such as the free love cult, radical forms of lockouts, 
strikes, etc. 

The third class of the non-socially efficient I shall designate 
as the miser class. The real miser is more common in society 
than most people would admit. He is the person who pulls his 
own weight and does it in such a way as at least to keep out of the 
penitentiary, but when it comes to parting with any of his hard- 
earned “‘stuff”’ he is ultra-conservative and always prays for more 
time to consider the matter before making his contribution. The 
result is that the more he thinks it over, the more time he wants 
to think it over, and the more conservative he feels. He finally 
decides not to part with a foot of his real estate, even though it 
may be wanted for a private burying place or for a public park. 
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The Sunday school superintendent who, upon being solicited for 
a five-year pledge for church extension, finally decided that he would 
not make any pledge for the future and presumed to justify his 
action by referring to the passage of Scripture which says that 
“it is better not to make a vow than to make a vow and not keep 
it’’ was a typical miser in spirit. The citizen who claimed to be 
an American and yet refused to support the Liberty Loans, the 
member of the church who contributed but $5.00 for missions on 
the plea that this was all the money he had, when as a matter of 
fact his check would have been good for any reasonable amount, 
the farmer who does not contribute to the county hospital fund 
because all the money he can rake and scrape is needed to meet 
the payments on the additional forty acres recently purchased, 
the citizen who declines to support the movement for better public 
schools on the ground that all of his children are through school 
and what was good enough for them is still good enough for any- 
one else’s children, are all examples of the miser class. 

The socialized teacher will put forth every effort to prevent the 
propagation of the non-socially efficient classes through the social 
heredity of the school. One of the first moves that a teacher 
can make in this direction is to socialize the recitation. Some 
of the specific things that may be done to socialize the recitation 
are such as the following: ask for movable chair-desks for the 
lower grades and tables and chairs for the upper grades, in order 
that they may be arranged in different ways, to suit the various 
kinds of work undertaken, and pushed aside when not in use. 
The writer has used this plan with great profit in normal-school 
and college classes. With this arrangement of the chairs the pupils 
recite to the class instead of to the teacher and are thus made to 
feel socially responsible to the group. Other devices for socializing 
the recitation are to encourage pupils to ask questions of each 
other, bring individual reports to the class, engage in self-organized 
group work, and the like. 

Having given some attention to the socializing of the recitation, 
the teacher will carry out this same idea in the general activities 
of the school as represented by the club work, the team work, the 
athletics, and other forms of organized recreation. A community 
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that is so fortunate as to secure the services of a socialized teacher 
will feel the weight of her influence before the term is half over. 

In the third place I submit that the superintendent should be 
socialized. 

In order to have a thoroughly socialized school it is not only 
necessary that the curriculum and the teacher be socialized, but it 
is highly advisable to have a little social serum injected into the 
superintendent or supervisor, as the case may be. This may prove 
to be a painful operation, but nevertheless it should be done in 
order to insure a proper functioning of his administrative office. 

The effect of the innoculation of the superintendent with 
social serum is usually first seen in his changed attitude toward 
the social life of the pupils. This is especially noticeable in the 
case of a superintendent who has to do with pupils of high-school 
age. Before the innoculation he is apprehensive, if not outspokenly 
afraid, that the pupils will pay too much attention to social affairs. 
As was brought out in an investigation of one hundred and twenty- 
five high schools in a middle western state and reported by Dr. 
Irving King, many of the superintendents and principals evidently 
considered that there was no problem of this kind at all in their 
schools, while others admitted that the problem was present, but 
stated that they were making no attempt to co-operate with the 
pupils in building any kind of a social program. Doubtless, says 
Dr. King, many shared the feeling of two who replied, one to the 
effect that “he had no use for any such thing,”’ and the other that 
there was “‘too blamed much social life already.” 

After the superintendent or principal has become immune to 
the ‘‘ scare’’ of too much social life, he manifests a desire to make 
the school a social as well as an intellectual center for the com- 
munity. In much of the social activity, particularly athletics and 
entertainments of various kinds, the pupils of the school will 
naturally take the lead, the patrons of the community gathering 
to constitute an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. In 
certain other forms of activity, such as picnics, patriotic meetings, 
and meetings pertaining to civic welfare, the older folk will often 
take the lead, the boys and girls attending with reverence or with 
glee, as the occasion may require. The give-and-take spirit 
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among patrons and pupils should be cultivated more than it is in 
most communities. 

Another important effect of the “social innoculation”’ of the 
superintendent is seen in the improved organization and super- 
vision of his teaching force. He no longer is content to leave the 
young and inexperienced teacher to flounder about in a sea of 
uncertainties as to what constitutes good teaching, but proceeds 
by tactful and helpful means to further the training and improve 
the skill of every teacher under his supervision. A district super- 
visor in the state of Ohio related to the writer how he had turned 
the would-be failure of one of his teachers into a splendid success 
by simply relieving her of her schoolroom duties for a few days and 
taking her to observe the work of some of his better teachers. I 
later verified the report by visiting the school of the “made over”’ 
teacher and seeing for myself the improved work that was going 
on. At another time a county superintendent told of saving 
several of his teachers from disgraceful failures by timely and 
sympathetic help. Such a spirit of helpfulness is based upon a 
deep social insight into the nature of teaching and more especially 
of supervision. 

Oftentimes a thoroughly socialized superintendent will even 
dare to perform verbal operations on his teachers in order to save 
their professional lives. This is, indeed, an unpleasant duty, as 
those who have practiced it will bear witness; yet as my major 
professor once said to me, after having giving me one of the worst 
goings over I have ever experienced, ‘‘ Mr. Cummins, if I were not 
deeply interested in your future success, I should have simply 
flunked you and let you go.’’ The socialized administrator is 
vicarious and gives himself in service to his teachers. 

The socialized superintendent not only takes his teachers in 
hand for the purpose of helpful training, but he also recognizes 
their position and prerogatives. After each visit the pupils will 
respect the authority and leadership of the teacher all the more, 
because they observe that the superintendent himself believes in 
her. On the other hand the superintendent who has not acquired 
the broader social vision of his work will often unthoughtfully 
destroy by a single visit what little confidence the pupils may have 
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acquired in their teacher. We see, then, that the socializing of 
the superintendent insures the wholesome development of all the 
general activities of the school under a plan of teacher-supervision, 
which is at once both positive and exacting, yet sympathetic and 
free from any trace of domineering, driving, or drudgery. 

Apparently I have completed the analysis of a socialized school, 
but the most fundamentally important factor has been purposely 
reserved till the last. The reader will doubtless have in mind as 
the fourth factor the socializing of the pupil. While the pupil is, 
of course, a logical presupposition of the school, yet in our dis- 
cussion of “‘A Completely Socialized School”’ the pupil is thought 
of as the material which is to be run through the mill, so to speak. 
What we are discussing here is the socializing of the “mill.” In 
order to complete the socializing of the school I submit finally that 
the school board should be socialized. 

In a previous paragraph it was stated that the method is so 
closely bound up with the teacher that both must be considered 
as but two aspects of the same thing. So, also, it may be stated 
that the school plant is so closely related to the school board that 
it is impossible to discuss one without also discussing the other. 
Indeed, it may be said, like school board, like school plant. 

Of course, it does not require a modern school plant in order 
to evolve a modern curriculum, but when it comes to the adminis- 
tering of any kind of a curriculum a well-arranged and well- 
equipped school plant is quite necessary. Of course, a socialized 
teacher will set about to make improvements in her work and will 
manage to develop in her pupils social habits of a desirable nature 
even though she is obliged to teach in a run-down schoolhouse. 
She will contrive to turn the dreariness of it all into the brightness 
of sunshine, but the brightness will necessarily appear in streaks 
and splashes, unless she has the advantage of an up-to-date room 
in which to work. She can put up a few pictures on the wall and 
hang the wall map over the crack in the blackboard, if there 
happens to be any wall map to hang. She can bring a bit of wall 
paper to paste over the place where the plaster has fallen off or 
where the rats have cut a hole through the wall; she can make a 
pasteboard cover for the common water pail, or provide a new 
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dipper to hang at the pump, but at best it will all constitute but 
a sorry makeshift. 

Of course, the superintendent can inaugurate a program of 
athletics by clearing a patch on the hillside, or cleaning out the 
loft of a barn for basket ball; he can lay rough planks on the 
top of some of the school desks and allow the pupils to climb 
about over the remainder of the seats in an effort to enjoy a self- 
served dinner. Or he can work up an interest in public speaking, 
even though he is obliged to rent an abandoned room over a store 
in which to hold the oratorical contest, or he can ride on horseback 
over rough roads, or plow through the mud in his Ford in order to 
bring needed service to his teachers who are scattered throughout 
his territory, but all of this is far and away behind the progress 
of society and is but a sorry makeshift. Most of our city schools 
have long ago passed beyond the necessity of such poor service. 

According to Professor Cubberley and other school men of 
far-reaching vision, any effort to improve the rural schools which 
stops short of consolidation is but an effort at patchwork. The 
only adequate method of improving our public schools is to begin 
at the beginning and this means to begin with the school board. 
Given a coterie of socialized school-board members in any section 
of the state and within a few years there will be found as fine a 
system of public schools as may be found in any city. The chief 
reason why we have better schools in the cities than in the rural 
districts is because the city school boards have spent more money 
on their schools. Statistics show that generally speaking through- 
out the country three times as much money is being spent on urban 
schools as is being spent on rural schools. (It should be borne in 
mind in this connection that villages and towns of 2,500 inhabitants 
or less are counted as rural communities.) 

The first sign of the socializing of a school board is seen in the 
loosening of the purse strings. The raising of teachers’ salaries 
alone will not solve the problem. This will naturally secure a 
better grade of teacher, but the better the teacher the better the 
use that could be made of good equipment and, vice versa, the 
better the equipment the better the teacher that is needed. “ Birds 
of a feather flock together,” and it is no less true of superintendents, 
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teachers, and school plants, for the best superintendents and 
teachers will gravitate toward the better supported schools. 

With a completely socialized school board (and school plant), 
curriculum, teacher (and method), and superintendent the best 
possible product, viz., the socialized pupil, will logically, though 
perhaps not naturally, result. It must be remembered that the 
best institutions in the world, viz., the family, the church, and 
the school all together cannot succeed in every case, for by nature 
some are prone to evil as the sparks are to fly upward. No institu- 
tion made up of imperfect and fallible human beings can ever be 
absolutely sure of turning out an acceptable product so long as it 
must deal with material which is itself not absolutely pure, for 
“who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?”’ 

The foregoing discussion may be summed up in the form of a 
few general principles and a brief definition of a completely social- 


ized school. 

1. Every community owes it to the profession of teaching, as 
well as to the rising generation, to make adequate provision for 
the carrying on of the work of the public schools in the most 
approved and up-to-date manner—the socialized school board. 

2. Every teacher owes it both to herself and to society at large 
to render an increasingly efficient service in her chosen life-work— + 


the socialized teacher. 

3. The content of the curriculum should be checked up by the 
demand made in adult society, but the organization of the cur- 
riculum should be psychological, i.e., should be made to fit the 
mind of the child that is to be educated—+the socialized curriculum. 

4. The whole school system should be administered according 
to the best approved business methods and the latest word in the 
science of education—the socialized superintendent. 

5. The whole environment of the pupil as represented by the 
school, home, and church should be directed toward the complete 
education of each individual, i.e., the acquiring of such useful 
knowledge, right attitudes, and correct skills as will function in 
rendering him both a good producer and a good consumer. This 
is the socialized product that will logically result from a socialized 
school. 
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Definition.—A completely socialized school is one in which the 
school board, the teacher, the curriculum, and the superintendent 
have all been laid upon the altar of child welfare and dedicated to 
their needs, with a view of educating them to be socially efficient, 
i.e., able to pull their own weight in society, without interfering 
with the rights of others, and willing to contribute to those who 
are less fortunate. 
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WHY MEN STRIKE 


ent, 
ring JOHN J. B. MORGAN 
who University of Minnesota 


After the terrible disorganization throughout the civilized world 
that the war has caused one would suppose that industry would 
be disrupted, that prices would be out of proportion to production, 
that innocent people would suffer, and that scoundrels would bleed 
their fellows; but the war cannot be wholly to blame for the atti- 
tude of the workingman during this period of reorganization. 
One would think that everybody would so rejoice that the conflict 
was over that they would settle down into their niche and work 
to bring back the old order of things. Instead we hear of nothing 
but strikes and labor disputes in all sorts of industries. The war 
no doubt precipitated this state of affairs, but the cause is something 
more fundamental and deep-seated in the very nature of modern 
industry. This reason is the fact that the work of modern tradesmen, 
craftsmen, and laborers is so specialized, so devoid of intrinsic interest 
that the workman finds no incentive to work except the pay he receives. 
The nature of the daily work of most of the working people abso- 
lutely precludes the possibility of their loving the work. Most of 
them hate it, and how can they help hating a job which means, for 
instance, that they go through a set of motions (which they learned 
in a very short time) hundreds of times a day with the prospect 
of day after day, week after week, year in and year out doing the 
same thing ? 

A common notion is that men hate work, that instinctively they 
are lazy. Such a notion is itself a product of specialization of labor 
and has no foundation in fact. When such an opinion is expressed 
what is meant is that the individual does not readily apply himself 
to the conventional task. From earliest childhood the tendency 
to activity is repressed. As long as the child is too weak to get 
off its back, its kicking, waving of arms, cooing, and incessant activ- 
ity are admired and no one wishes to stop it. When it gets old 
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enough to meddle with things its activity annoys elders and the 
repression begins. He is penned in a coop so that he cannot dirty 
the walls or pull off the table covers; he is put into a high chair 
for the convenience of his elders and strapped so that he will not 
fall. As he gets older he is taught not to climb trees, not to play 
as he would like to, not to fight if he is insulted because he must 
keep clean and be a gentleman. When he gets inquisitive and 
asks a thousand or more questions he is told to keep quiet. His 
play must be of a quiet, gentlemanly, grown-up variety. The poor 
chap has a hard life keeping from doing the things that he would 
like to do. 

The school training is a continuation in the same process. He 
has to keep very quiet, ask nothing but consistent questions, and 
absorb information from teacher or books. He must not waste 
his time studying the things he desires to investigate for they are 
not important. His elders know what it is important that he 
learn and he must adhere to their program. When he goes into 
the world and gets work he is there also taught exactly what he 
must do and he is disciplined into doing it. A good workman is 
one who gets to work on time, does with some signs of vigor what he 
is told to do, and keeps his mouth shut. He is nothing but a machine, 
a machine easier to handle than his steam-driven comrades be- 
cause he can be given oral directions and can take care of himself. 
He has the additional faculties of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
and touching, which to some employers are valuable. He is ca- 
pable of more varied reactions than any other machine yet 
invented; but he has the inconvenient faculty of getting sick or 
failing to appear on time and is likely to make mistakes. 

No human being could possibly be normal and be lazy in the 
sense of being inactive. The lazy man does things but does not 
fit into society; he does not do just as others want him to do. A 
man is less active at certain periods of his life than at others and 
throughout life more or less time has to be taken for sleep. There 
are differences in degree of activity above the threshold of laziness. 
When we think of a lazy man we get the picture of a man lying in 
bed to an unseemly hour, shirking his work, and really less active 
than others. ‘This is due to the fact that the struggle between what 
he would like to do and what he ought to do keeps him from acting 
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at all. He hates to do the conventional thing and he is drilled 
against the unconventional so that he dares not do it; hence he 
does neither. Laziness is an abnormality resulting from the conflict 
between desires to act in unconventional ways and fear of the results 
coupled with a distaste for conventional activity. 

What forces are brought to bear to make a workman constantly 
do the work he dislikes? At first the child is made to do the thing 
he dislikes through physical force; later such forces as shame, fear 
of being different from others, and ambition are brought to bear 
until finally as the boy becomes a man the economic motive becomes 
paramount. He learns that if he is to get from life what others do 
he must get money, and to get money he must fit into the scheme 
and work as others do. When a man sees that he must work as a 
machine and actually does it the distastefulness largely disappears. 
No man can constantly do a really distasteful thing and the distaste 
remain the same. He becomes adapted to it. If you taste some- 
thing sour you get at first the full effect of the sourness; if you keep 
tasting the same sour thing the keenness of the sensation departs 
and you fail to notice that it is sour. The fact that the man 
does the routine job for so long makes him adapt himself to its 
unpleasantness and he forgets that he dislikes it. The fact remains, 
however, that it is distasteful and there is nothing in the work 
itself that induces the man to do it. 

This is the asset that labor agitators can always depend upon. 
The agitator knows that few men love their work, so that when 
times get a little abnormal and the wages that the men get will 
not buy as much as they would like, it is an easy matter to get them 
in a frame of mind where they will be willing to quit. Why do not 
agitators work with teachers and preachers who are more poorly 
paid than the ordinary workman? For the simple reason that a 
large proportion of the people in these classes are in their work 
because they like it and work for the work’s sake; they would 
sacrifice a great deal before they would quit. 

Men are induced to do things through all sorts of external 
motives, but master-motives must be intrinsic in the work itself 
if the work is to go on to its best advantage. If the motive for 
work lies outside the work the least resistance or obstacle will 
check it, but if the motive is in the work itself the obstacle will 
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only stimulate the individual to increased efforts to overcome the 
obstacle, and the work will go on as before. 

How can men be made to love their work? With conditions 
as complex as they are the situation cannot be wholly relieved. 
Men cannot be left free to do as they choose in a society such as 
ours. Yet when the truth is understood many improvements 
can be made. When employers know that attractiveness of work 
is more important than pay they will take pains to make the work 
attractive. Money is not as strong an incentive as it is usually 
supposed to be. When that is all a man gets from his work of course 
he will take any means possible to get all he can. When he works 
from other motives he will become less vividly conscious of the 
amount of pay he receives. 

The only remedy that will lastingly overcome this social unrest 
is to make work interesting for all classes from the laborer to the 
professional man. We must forever get rid of the notion that 
anything interesting is for that reason either useless or conducive 
to inefficiency. The old theory of education used to be that the 
duller, uninteresting subjects were better for the student than 
the interesting ones because of the disciplinary value of making 
the student do what he disliked. The modern method, which 
has proven a better one, is to present the dead subjects in an inter- 
esting way. Psychology has shown that the way to do a thing 
quickly and well is to become intensely interested in it. Why 
not make work interesting? It can be done and the employer will 
eventually save by doing it. 

If work is to be made interesting the recent stress upon efficiency 
with its consequent overspecialization will have to be curtailed. 
To be constantly stressing the quantity and quality of work done 
is to furnish a superficial external drive. The extra pay that the 
man gets will at first look large but it will appear less and less, 
especially when the scheme becomes more widely used and all men 
get more pay. ‘The incentive will fail and the workmen rebel. 

Enough variation must be left in each man’s job to kill the 


monotony. 
Each man should be taught about his job in relation to the 
others so that he will feel that he is a vital part of the organi- 


zation. 
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Each man should clearly see a possible route for promotion. 
If a man is hired as a stoker with a beginning salary of so much, 
with the promises of periodical raises until a certain point is reached, 
all incentive for good work is killed in that man. He must be 
able to see where he could go beyond the stage of being a stoker. 
It does not matter if the man has but one chance in a thousand of 
making a certain step, let him know he has that chance and he 
will inevitably try to be the one. 

When we were training our great national army each man was 
continually told that his job was important in the winning of the 
war; he was taught to love his job, the distasteful job of drilling. 
Besides he was filled with an ambition to do his best because he 
was shown the proper steps to gain promotion and saw others 
being promoted through tests of merit. After the signing of the 
armistice no one felt that he was vitally necessary and to cap this 
the War Department stopped all promotions. The spirit of the 
soldiers dropped like lead and it was almost impossible to get any- 
thing done. ‘‘What is the use since the war is over and I have no 
chance of any promotion ?”’ was the cry. 

All promotions should be based on merit alone and in such a way 
that every employee is convinced that it is merit alone that counts. 
Tell him what qualities are used in judging whether a man is to be 
promoted or not. Frankness on this one subject will work wonders. 

Not only should the man be given a square deal but pains should 
be taken that he knows that he is being fairly treated, not by 
blatant advertising but by open straightforward organization. 
An employer may shower gifts upon his men in the way of recreation 
rooms, extra holidays, bonuses, etc., but if he is not manifestly 
fair the men will spurn his gifts and believe that he is trying to 
appease them for having robbed them. 

When the workman was an artisan he was interested in the 
efficiency of the process in which he was engaged and took pride 
in the handling of his tools. ‘Today the machine is the artisan and 
the workman the tool, and no intelligent man can take an interest 
in being an efficient tool. The present industrial unrest will not 
cease until the workman is studied as a human organism with the 
purpose in mind of giving him some interest in his work besides the 
pay he receives. 
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PROGRESS AND THE CONSTRUCTIVE INSTINCTS 


G. R. DAVIES 
Princeton University 


Modern psychology does not recognize any clear boundary 
line between instinct and intelligence. Each is an expression of 
the same life-energy seeking an adaptation to environment. It 
is true that the power of making and imitating reasoned adapta- 
tions is the unique characteristic of human evolution, yet this 
power is but a gradual flowering of the instinctive urge displayed 
throughout the animal kingdom. Through intelligence man has 
satisfied more abundantly his primal wants, and has learned new 
wants. His systematized reactions to his natural surroundings 
and his institutional co-operations with his fellows are, then, evo- 
lutionary outgrowths from the instinctive and intuitional core of 
the common heredity. 

It follows that civilizations, though mediated by intelligence, 
are as much natural products as the forests. It was not due to 
whim, but to an innate necessity, that when man outgrew mentally 
his tribal communism he created property civilizations. Given 
the addition of intelligence to the urge of instinct, and the result 
was as inevitable as the maturing of the brooded egg. Because 
of its organic nature there was a typical structural symmetry 
about the social whole that the law of property and status reared. 
Hereditary rights to wealth served as a basis upon which to grow 
the balanced gradations of power from serf to noble and king. 
The social organism may be said to have acquired a vertebrate 
form and a brain. The protoplasmic mass of tribal life was 
speedily swallowed by the new order, and the ancient empires 
came into being. Admittedly the biological analogy may be over- 
worked, yet the figure graphically sets forth the facts. 

Similarly every conspicuous advance of civilization is a con- 
sequence of instinctive energies thrown into new channels by 
increasing mentality. Just what, in a primary sense, is respon- 
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sible for the awakening powers is a baffling problem. Various 
writers have professed to see the cause in physiographic environ- 
ment, race, religion, political principles, and so on. Yet the 
natural environment seems an occasion rather than a cause, and 
the social factors are manifestations of the more elemental force. 
Without attempting to pass upon so elusive a problem, it may 
be sufficient for present purposes simply to observe that certain 
environmental conditions of resources and communication serve 
to stimulate the latent racial capacities. A constructive instinct, 
radiating into invention and managerial ability is aroused. The 
awakening spreads by a process of crowd suggestion from indi- 
vidual to individual, until a tidal movement of humanity is initi- 
ated. Such an activity of the social mind is the creative agent 
in cultural evolution. It sweeps from its path the cobwebs of 
exploitation and superstition as it creates freer and more produc- 
tive institutions. Into the inner nature of this collective spirit 
it is useless for us to attempt to penetrate, but its economic con- 
sequences and the obstacles it encounters may be worthy of our 
attention. 

A primary condition upon which the organic relationships of 
society depend is the wide natural diversity and inequality of 
human nature. It is this inequality that makes possible and 
advantageous the division of labor, and the subordination of the 
masses to leadership. Biologists have shown that innate charac- 
teristics and abilities vary in somewhat pyramidal proportions, 
so that there is at all times the natural basis for a kind of feudal 
gradation of classes. Rivalry creates the pressure which masses 
men into the hierarchical form. Natural differences are still further 
accentuated by the inevitable fact that to him that hath shall be 
given. The artificial gradations of society follow upon the natural 
gradations. 

When a dynamic advance of society is nascent, men of superior 
natural ability in the groups affected are developed to give direction 
to the movement. These leaders may assume a variety of aspects, 
according to their individual capacities and the tendencies of the 
times. In so far as the movement demands idealistic impulse, 
they may be preachers or philosophers, such as the early Protestant 
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clergy, and the classical economists. In so far as the demand is 
for political readjustment, they may be soldiers and statesmen, 
such as the founders of the American nation. But such leadership 
is ephemeral. Though vital to a movement and expressive of its 
intensest energies, the work is quickly done, and the phrases that 
stirred men’s souls degenerate into formalism. The substantial 
work is done by economic leaders, such as the commercial and 
landed aristocracy which rose from the middle class in England 
as a consequence of the Reformation, and the capitalistic classes 
which have secured an, as yet somewhat precarious, ascendancy 
during the past century or two. Since man organizes his everyday 
world about the supremacy of capital, it is in the economic field 
that the tissues of the social organism are created. In this respect 
there is an identity of process in social growth since the disappear- 
ance of the tribal communisms. 

No social element is more wilfully misunderstood than capital. 
It is certainly not to be apprehended by the mere statement of 
figures in a ledger, for it is essentially an expression of human 
organization. It means that those men who have developed prac- 
tical intelligence in business management have secured authority 
over those who are less matured and those who have specialized 
more narrowly. The administration of capital is the government 
of men in their industrial life. The frontier, where men disperse 
over a new area, brings a temporary disintegration and equality, 
but integration sooner or later sets in, and a new leadership is 
elevated to a height commensurate with the widened base of the 
social pyramid. In the large scale banking and business con- 
nections of the present day the world is experiencing the inevitable 
reaction following the vast territorial expansions, both commerical 
and racial, of the Industrial Revolution. The basic fact is not, 
however, the centralization of wealth, but the growing interdepend- 
ence of industrial organization. 

We may see in the concrete the administrative function of 
capital if we consider the methods by which wealth is attained. 
Fortunes are not accumulated by the penurious saver of money, but 
by the dynamic organizer of business. The apparent exceptions, 
where wealth is derived purely from speculative chance, do not 
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invalidate the rule. The business leader who has acquired through 
experience the requisite standing throws his energies into some 
promising undertaking that will serve the public needs, as the 
manufacture of a staple commodity or the building of a railroad. 
He pays interest on borrowed capital and builds up his own fortune 
through his skill in putting men effectively at work. His invested 
capital, stated in terms of stock and bond quotations, rests in 
fact upon the organized energies of busy workers in factories, or 
of construction gangs wrestling to bring the wilderness under con- 
trol. The movement of capital into this or that industry is in 
reality the movement of laborers and the products of labor. The 
active capitalist marshals the industrial host. Small investors 
turn over to the abler man the minor industrial control they 
have acquired. So, as trade relations ramify, requiring ever finer 
co-ordinations in manufacture and distribution, leaders of higher 
potentiality are produced. It is only in abstraction that the 
dynamic fact of leadership becomes the static fact of property rights. 

A nation in which a spirit of intelligent enterprise rules may 
be called a functional society. The term implies that each indi- 
vidual subordinates himself to the attainment of some common 
object, that he serves others as he also is served through the pro- 
cesses of trade and through the development of his productive 
estate. In economic terms the completely functional society 
would be one in which each citizen was either training for or 
practicing the productive arts best suited to his capacity. It 
would be a society that fostered leadership, so as to secure for 
its own direction and for the control of its departments and sub- 
departments the best executive talent it afforded. Thus it would 
exemplify co-ordinated team work throughout. It would have 
weight and momentum in its directed movements because of the 
complete employment of each able-bodied citizen. By such employ- 
ment it would also utilize all available capital power, for waste 
would be eliminated and surplus wealth reinvested. 

In picturing the functional society thus at its utopian fulfil- 
ment, we need not impute to it any undue Spartan severity. Relax- 
ation, amusement, and aesthetic joy in work are elements of social 
art. They therefore would be suitably provided for. Indeed, a 
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functional ordering of society would indirectly fulfil the require- 
ments of a pure hedonistic philosophy, since it would satisfy to 
the greatest possible degree the instincts of mankind, the deepest 
of which are the inventive and organizing faculties of intelligent 
construction. Man is happiest when he spends himself in endeavors 
that link him in a common enthusiasm with his fellows and with 
the future of the race. To be used by the creative social mind 
is to have lived. Hence, the more functional a nation becomes, 
the more it succeeds in the pursuit of happiness. 

It must be admitted that a state of society in which men are 
consciously members one of another in a living social organism is 
something seldom attained. Only rarely, in vital moments, is any 
considerable volume of population so fused. Perhaps a state of 
war, so far as the situation within a belligerent country is con- 
cerned, approximates the most closely such an ideal, but it is a 
negation of the ideal in its rupture of the wider social relations. 
More satisfactory as a suggestion of an ideal social organization, 
though lacking somewhat in systematic leadership, is an expand- 
ing democracy such as that which America has typified to the 
world. Here the joy of building a nation has been intensified by 
the escape from old-world conventionalities, and by the effective- 
ness of accumulated knowledge in the face of rich natural resources. 
Similarly every great forward movement of society has been demo- 
cratic and functional. Witness the social spirit of the Greeks and 
the constitutionalism of the English. 

Inherent in the very nature of social growth, particularly in 
the economic aspects, there may be discovered from the first, certain 
subtle forces which eventually may mature into paralysis or con- 
flict. The social organism might almost be said to be subject to 
a structural cycle corresponding to the aging process in the indi- 
vidual. Superficially there may appear no such fatality attaching 
to the grouping of men as to the grouping of the body cells, yet 
in the past the fatality has proved almost as binding. The easy 
optimism which scorns the danger is based upon an ignorance of 
the intricacies of economic law. 

The difficulty is not merely that economic law is inherent in 
human nature, in the vulgar sense that each man seeks his own 
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profit in trade. If this were all, we might expect a speedy solution 
of the historic tangle, since man is instinctively altruistic in a 
considerable degree. But economic law is something far more 
significant than individual selfishness. It is nothing less than the 
mode of adaptation of the social organism to a physiographic 
environment. It denotes an organization of industry under the 
sway of capital ownership, and a rule for the distribution of the 
products. No other practicable basis for industry has yet been 
discovered, nor appears in sight. 

Briefly stated, economic law adapts itself to industrial require- 
ments in a stage of rapid growth, for the following reasons. It 
stimulates activity by competition for desirable prizes. It throws 
men upon their own resources to find their places, whether among 
the leaders or in the ranks. It allows men of ability to rise into 
the expanding occupations and professions created by invention, 
thus raising the level of common wages. It is true that the transi- 
tion to a new economy may bring suffering to those lacking the 
power of quick readaptation, as notoriously was the case in England 
at the advent of the Industrial Revolution. But the more perma- 
nent effect is the improvement of the conditions of labor through 
the more effective bidding of capital. With the relaxing of the 
pressure of population, so keenly felt in static periods, the stir of 
new life reaches to the very social depths. Further, the economic 
postulates of freedom of contract and the right of possession appeal 
to the energetic with the axiomatic force of the moral law, and 
so serve as a fundamental basis of agreement. 

The lure of individualistic opportunity during a time of economic 
progress is greatly enhanced because of the rapid increase in capital 
properties. The new wealth is broadly distributed among the 
enterprising and creative, and even enriches the more passive prop- 
erties through an increased demand. Hence any hostility to 
property as privilege that may linger from a more monopolistic 
epoch is disarmed. The pursuit of wealth is accepted as the 
normal end of existence. 

The gateways of individual opportunity are kept open long 
after the subsidence of the initial innovating impulse by the spread- 
ing of the movement beyond the national boundaries. A country 
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that has reached a conspicuously high level of the industrial arts 
is like a city set on a hill. It becomes a model of imitation for 
its more backward neighbors, who seek its trade, copy its ways, 
and invite it to bring in permanently its goods and ways by the 
investment of capital. Or, if a fickle attitude oppose, an entrance 
may be forced. As the wave of progress spreads, the financial 
power of the center may rise to imperial proportions. Such is 
the beneficent operation of economic law, accomplishing by a 
seemingly unsystematic growth a result that could not have been 
attained by conscious planning. 

Yet, axiomatic as the laws of trade may be, no more subtle 
trap has Nature ever laid for the unwary. It has been well said 
that with the law came death. For, when the tide of progress 
ebbs, as almost certainly it must do at times, then economic law 
changes into a tyrant. Just why the creative impulse should at 
times weaken is unexplainable. As we cannot tell whence it comes, 
so we cannot say whither or why it goeth. All we know is that the 
driving power of the constructive instincts becomes temporarily in- 
adequate in the face of natural obstacles, such as scarcity of resources 
or barriers to further trade contacts. Then, from the spontaneous 
operation of economic law, quite a new set of phenomena arise. 

As soon as progress slackens, the pathways inviting the indi- 
vidual to the heights begin to be blocked. The established pro- 
fessions are filled mainly by the sons of the prosperous, who have 
first access to the requisite education. Property, no longer increas- 
ing rapidly in quantity, comes to be highly valued, and is held 
tenaciously in hereditary possession. In default of the beneficent 
effects of expanding production, wages fall with the increase of 
population. Contrasts of luxury and poverty therefore begin to 
obtrude. There is an envious striving among the middle and 
lower classes to imitate the luxury-spending of the rich, with a 
consequent waste and demoralization. Insensibly the ties of 
idealism, sentiment, and patriotism which have united the people 
in a common spirit of endeavor give way. Group feeling prevails, 
throwing the owning classes into semi-monopolistic alliances, and 
employees into aggressively hostile federations. Energies that once 
were expended in work now are wasted in strife. 
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Just as success is stimulated by reason of success, so discord 
is increased by discord. Indeed, so striking are the effects arising 
from the psychological attitude of the public that this attitude is 
often taken as an original cause. It is a cause, but only a secondary 
one, consequent upon some subtler paralysis that has reversed the 
operation of economic law. So the evil cycle turns on itself; strife 
further retards progress, and retardation further intensifies the con- 
ditions that cause strife. Ancient civilizations are a witness to 
the fact that a failure to maintain progress means finally a retro- 
gression to militaristic despotism. As a result of the continued 
disorders the strong man is at length welcomed as the only alterna- 
tive to anarchy. The nation then comes to an equilibrium on 
the basis of an established ruling class, and in the clash of con- 
flicting international interests a similar gradation of dependency 
is generated. Such is the spontaneous succession of events aris- 
ing from human nature and economic law when the dynamic 
impulse fails. The fluid progress of modern times has made us 
forget that the same tendencies on a vastly greater scale are latent 
also in present-day society, and indeed are not entirely quiescent. 

So unobtrusively does the dynamic impulse subside that prac- 
tical men stubbornly refuse to recognize any change. The laws 
remain the same, the rights of liberty and property are still guaran- 
teed, trade and the amassing of wealth seem to ge on much as 
before. But an economic system in which a spirit of enterprise 
and industry prevails, is not the same as one in which that spirit 
has declined. When the dynamic energies relax, the functions of 
owner, manager, and worker draw wider apart. The owner 
becomes the absentee investor, eventually having little knowledge 
of or personal interest in the projects from which he derives his 
income. The constructive instinct which drove the former owner 
to live simply and devote his surplus to the expansion of business 
is now replaced by what the economist calls “time-preference”’; 
that is, the willingness to invest only in view of a certain promised 
rate of interest. True, time-preference was implicitly present in 
the earlier stage, in that the business leader was investing his 
time and labor for results to be realized in the future. But the 
abstract preference for futures is a poor substitute for direct 
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participation in industry. So it happens that mature financial 
nations pay to investors far more interest in a year than they 
receive back in increased savings—yet interest is ostensibly justified 
as the necessary inducement for obtaining a supply of new capital. 
The interest income going to property becomes, therefore, an 
accumulating liability to society as a whole. Outwardly the prop- 
erty relation is as before, but the inward change of spirit has 
changed the essence of the fact. 

A certain economic paradox may be observed in respect to the 
shifting of the interest rate. It is generally assumed on the basis 
of limited comparisons that a high interest rate is a sign of extrava- 
gance, and a low rate is a sign of thrift. Yet the dynamic period 
is most likely to be a period of high interest, as may be discovered 
in a growing frontier region; while a static period of leisure class 
display may be a time of very low interest. The paradox is 
explained by the observation that what makes interest possible 
is not simply the fact of a readiness to invest at low rates. Such 
a readiness may be merely the reflex of the high value set upon 
hereditary properties during static periods. Interest incomes are 
initially produced and are expanded as a direct result of the growth 
of practical intelligence. When the brains of managers and inven- 
tors are fertile, newly invested capital becomes an innovating 
machine or process, producing income sufficient both to bid up 
wages and to pay generous interest. It is this marginal rate which 
determines, by inversion, the capitalized values of established prop- 
erties. Later, when progress has halted, and the methods of 
industry have been reduced to settled routine, the established 
properties will be bid up to a high figure by the eagerness of inves- 
tors, the natural outlet for savings being closed. The resulting 
low interest rate should serve as an incentive to business, but it 
may utterly fail to stimulate that innovating self-reliance and 
spontaneity upon which progress depends. ‘The timid invest- 
ment by proxy on the part of a class absorbed in the luxurious 
expenditure of its investment incomes cannot hope to get the 
results obtained by the enthusiastic ability of the pioneering enter- 
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A further observation may be made regarding the hereditary 
class that ocmes to receive the wealth income of society. The 
evil connected with such a functionless class is not necessarily 
proportionate to the size of the fortunes. A large number of small 
fortunes may dissipate social energies more effectively than a few 
great ones. The evils of functionless ownership, and conversely 
the benefits of administrative ownership, depend upon the spirit 
and ability of the owners. Hence the growth of a relatively few 
immense fortunes may immediately be a decidedly wholesome sign, 
for they may be the expression of a timely large-scale organization. 
A functionless condition is likely to be generated by the inheritance 
of these fortunes, but a redistribution would not necessarily change 
the situation. Small fortunes may have been functional, as a rule, 
under former conditions of small proprietorships, but the case is 
different under modern corporate organization. 

It does not need to be argued that a progressive nation in whose 
activities all individuals have a functional place, constitutes the 
goal to be striven for. Such a goal is implied in the modern con- 
ception of democracy. But how is it to be permanently gained ? 
Is there for the nation a fountain of perpetual youth? May eternal 
life be socially attained ? 

At this point the speculative mind is tempted into utopian 
dreams. Why should not some mechanical socialism be devised 
to prevent the gradual growth of functionless classes? Experience 
has answered the question. As a matter of fact, socialistic experi- 
ments have never made a successful appeal to the constructive 
instincts. ‘Theoretical considerations, also, give just as conclu- 
sive an answer when once the immense obstacles are fairly faced. 
National socialism would leave the distribution of income to the 
whim of popular majorities. Syndicalism might possibly distribute 
the income of the local group in proportion to services, but the 
group on highly valuable land would then be privileged in com- 
parison with other groups. Attempts to adjust matters through 
price regulation or through control of the migration of labor would 
lead into endless difficulties, breaking the uniformity of markets, 
or interfering with efficient production. So complex is modern 
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industry that the opening of new wheat lands, for example, registers 
itself partly in the rise of real estate values in the distant metrop- 
olis. What device could ever secure for the producer of the new 
wealth the exact reward of his services ? 

All schemes for the artificial distribution of income encounter 
the fundamental question, Who in reality is the creator of wealth ? 
Is it the inventor whose brain conceived the method, the manager 
who put it into execution, the investor whose savings allowed the 
manager scope, the working masses whose subordination to indus- 
trial discipline was essential to production, or Mother Earth who 
gave the environmental conditions and the raw material? The 
process of production is evidently organic: the real Creator is the 
Spirit of the whole. An artificial system of control capable of 
directing in detail so subtle an organism as modern industry does 
not lie within the reach of man’s present powers. 

Yet the impossibility of an immediate reorganization of society 
does not at all leave us hopeless. The constructive instincts are 
at all times latent and may be aroused by appropriate means. 
They manifest themselves as a fusion of moral enthusiasm and 
practical intelligence, or applied science. They may be stimulated, 
therefore, by a clarifying of the moral perspective and by a foster- 
ing regard for science. 

It should be possible greatly to clarify the public conception 
of morality in its economic implications. It is readily seen that 
the functional relation to society is the basis of morality. The 
good individual is the one who subordinates himself to that Super- 
Mind, latent in the universe, whose partial but growing revelation 
is the whole body of truth, including the basic social institu- 
tions. So also the good man will love his neighbor as himself, 
for he will recognize the unity of interests. An aggressive preach- 
ing of these long-established axioms of social righteousness will 
stir the laggards and shame the wasters. Loafers may be goaded 
to productive labor, and the privileged turned from frivolities to 
business or to political and social problems. 

In relation to economic progress, devotion to science is of the 
utmost importance. There ought to be a clearer recognition of 
the essentially religious, as well as utilitarian, aspects of material 
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science. The scientist is a devotee of the spirit of truth, perhaps 
in a partial sense, yet in a vital sense, nevertheless. Research in 
the biological and physical sciences has already added incalculable 
wealth to the world, and the social sciences should be capable of 
no less worthy a contribution. Research, amply endowed, will 
constitute the vanguard of a rapid advance, leading to the creation 
of new wealth, opening wide the gates of opportunity to the ambi- 
tious, and rewarding amply the useful toiler. 

There remains to be noted one essential motive power of a 
dynamic society—faith in the coming ideal. It is evident that 
the world has not attained its final organization. In fact it has 
not penetrated much deeper into the nature of justice than had 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Easy conditions of rapid growth 
have made it careless. In many respects it is less socially 
intelligent—less aware of the difficulties of social organization— 
than were the ancient Hebrews. With a quickened conscience and 
a conviction of social sin there must be born a faith that is a lay- 
ing hold on things to come. For—let us believe it with all the 
assurance of scientific insight—there must eventually dawn upon 
humanity such an illumination of the spirit of good will as shall 
utterly transform this saddened and disillusioned earth. In the 
Christian spirit has been laid the moral basis, and in the scientific 
spirit lies the promise of power. The Kingdom will come; in 
the vision and charity of the believing sou] it is already here. 
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International co-operation in the fields of the humanistic 
sciences, with the United States forced to abstain from participation 
because of the lack of a central academy of such sciences—such 
was the situation in existence until the formation of the American 
Council of Learned Societies in September, 1919. In 1900 at 
Paris there had been established the International Association 
of Academies, including both humanistic and strictly scientific 
branches. Here America was represented by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, but this unfortunately was not at all concerned 
with the studies of such subjects as sociology, history, political 
science, economics, and philosophy. Great Britain also was 
represented only in the field of the physical sciences through the 
Royal Society. But this lack was made up in 1902 by the for- 
mation of the British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical, and Philological Studies. No such society was 
established in America. 

The war broke up this International Association, but in 1918 
it was re-established in so far as the physical sciences were con- 
cerned by the formation of the International Research Council. 
Later a conference resulted in the formation of the International 
Union of Academies (Union Académique Internationale) for the 
furthering of the humanistic studies. M. Emile Senart of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres was chosen first presi- 
dent, and the regular place of meeting for the society is to be the 
Palais des Académies at Brussels. In the first of these two organ- 
izations America as before was represented, but in the second it 
could not be. 

Many scholars, both here and abroad, rightly considered this 
isolation of the American humanistic societies from their foreign 
contemporaries to be unfortunate. Chiefly through the efforts 
of Waldo G. Leland, secretary of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, a conference was therefore called in September, 1g19, to 
which thirteen of the societies of the proper type were invited and 
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which was attended by representatives of ten. A constitution was 
drawn up establishing an “American Council of Learned Societies 
devoted to Humanistic Studies”’ to consist of two delegates from 
each of the member societies. Eleven of the eligible societies 
have already voted to join the Council. 

The first meeting of the new council was held on February 14, 
1920, in New York and eleven societies were represented. The 
American Sociological Society was represented by its president, 
James Q. Dealey, of Brown University. Officers were elected 
and also two delegates were chosen to represent the United States 
at the May meeting of the International Association. The chair- 
man of the Council elected at this meeting was Professor Charles 
H. Haskins, of Harvard University, a representative of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and Professor George M. Whicher, of 
Hunter College, was chosen secretary. 

American humanistic societies represented at this meeting 
were the American Sociological Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American 
Antiquarian Society, the American Philological Association, the 
Archaeological Institute of America, the American Historical 
Association, the American Economic Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the American Oriental Society, and 
the Modern Language Association of America. 

With a total membership in its constituent societies of over 
ten thousand it is evident that the American Council will prove 
to be a real force for the promotion of learning in this country. 
If in no other way, it will perform some good at any rate in that it 
will bring into some sort of unity a dozen or more societies, so 
naturally akin in interests and yet heretofore completely separated 
in organization. There is also America’s share in international 
humanistic tasks to be considered. 

There have been cases in which action by members of one 
nation by themselves meant that scholars of other nations were 
hindered in their attempts to perform similar or supplementary 
work. Such discrimination will in the future be tabooed by the 
International Union. Also the Union should prove advantageous 
in that it may provide a means for standardizing publications of a 
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national sort but of international interest, and in a uniform manner 
collecting in the different countries that material for some inter- 
national work which is found in those particular countries. 

So far the International Union of Academies or the U.ALI.. 
as it is often called, includes representatives of the following coun- 
tries besides the United States: France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Poland, 
Russia, and Japan. Representatives of Spain, Roumania, Portugal, 
Finland, and Czecho-Slovakia are expected to join soon. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be 
held in Washington, D.C., December 27-29 in conjunction with the 
Historical and Political Science Associations. 

The general subject as tentatively announced is ‘Constructive 
National Movements in Their Social Aspects.” 

The following subjects and writers are announced: “The Community 
Idea in Rural Development,” Kenyon L. Butterfield; “Sociological 
Evaluation of the Inter-Church World Movement,’ Edwin L. Earp; 
“Psychology of Nationalism,’”’ Max S. Handman; “Sociological Theory 
and Practice as Illustrated by Army Psychological Tests,” J. P. Licht- 
enberger; ‘The Future of Social Science,’’ Albion W. Small; “Social 
Significance of the New Educational Policy of the Army,’ Scott E. W. 
Bedford. 

Although not definitely decided, it is hoped the following will be 
part of the program: ‘Social Significance of Labor Adjustments”’; 
“Radicalism and Our Social Institutions,” William J. Kirby; ‘Some 
Problems in National Adjustment,’’ Susan M. Kingsbury; ‘‘A Theory 
of Social Interests,’”’ Roscoe Pound. 

Two Round Table Discussions are being arranged. ‘The Social 
Significance of Psychoanalytic Psychology,” in charge of Ernest R. 
Groves and F. Stuart Chapin. Three-minute papers by Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard, Bedford Hills Reformatory; Bernard Glueck, New York 
School of Philanthrophy; Henry C. Morrison, University of Chicago; 
C. C. Robinson, Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Edith Spaulding, and Dr. William A. 
White. 

The other Round Table Discussion will be on the subject, “ Essen- 
tials of a Social Survey,” in charge of H. S. Bucklin and Shelby M. 
Harrison. Three-minute papers by C. J. Galpin, Department of 
Agriculture; Allen T. Burns, Carnegie Corporation; Ernest C. Meyer, 
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Three important committees will report. “Teaching of Social 
Science in the Public and High Schools,” Ross L. Finney; “Standard- 
ization of Research,” J. L. Gillin; “Plan for Preparation of Indexes, 
etc., of Social Science,” F. Stuart Chapin. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


The editor of the Sociological Review announces that the Sociological 
Society is again located in Westminster where it was originally organ- 
ized. The building secured for the offices and meetings of the Society 
has been named Leplay House, after the noted French social scientist, 
LePlay. The spring number of the Sociological Review appropriately 
contains the first chapters of a biography entitled ‘LePlay and Social 
Science,”’ written by the late Dorothy Herbertson, whose husband, a 
former professor of geography in Oxford University, was a devoted 
student of LePlay. 

The lectures announced for the summer term of the Society include 
the following: “Exhibition of Methods of Organization,’ M. Bruce 
Williams; ‘‘The Smoke Curse and Our New Homes,” Dr. Saleeby; 
“Social Finance,’ John Ross. 

Communications to the Society should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Fraser Davies, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Revue internationale de sociologie in a recent issue calls attention 
to the deaths during the war of three of iis illustrious members, Professors 
Schmoller, Wagner, and Simmel. 

Gustav Schmoller was professor of political economy in the universi- 
ties of Halle, Strassburg, and Berlin, and was recognized as the leader 
of the group known as “Socialists of the Chair.”” Schmoller was editor 
of Staats- und Soctalwissenschaftliche Forschungen and Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirthschaft. Of his numerous writ- 
ings, there is space here for mention of only one, Grundriss der Alige- 
meinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. He was president of the “Verein fiir 
Sozialpolitik,”” and in 1905 was made president of the International 
Institute of Sociology. 

Adolph Wagner was also a professor of political economy at the 
University of Berlin. Under the influence of the psychological school, 
he diverged from the theoretical position of Schmoller, who was inspired 
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Each ended by calling the 


by the historical school and state socialism. 
other “mein Hauptgegner.”’ 

Georg Simmel was originally a philosopher, teaching at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Strassburg. At a certain period of his career 
he devoted himself almost entirely to sociological work, writing articles 
for the Revue internationale de sociologie and for the Annals of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology, of which he was a member from the 
year of its organization in 1893. The comprehensive formulation of his 
sociological theories was published in 1908 in his volume Soziologie, 
many parts of which were translated into English by Albion W. Small, 
and appeared in the American Journal of Sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY IN THE SOUTH 


The organization of a department of sociology and school of social 
science at Tulane University and the expansion of the work in sociology 
with the creation of a School of Public Welfare in the University of 
North Carolina, as announced in this issue, mark a new period in the 
history of sociology and social work in the United States. The organiza- 
tion of two strong departments of sociology in the South represents 
also the culmination of an increasing interest in the South in the inves- 
tigation and solution of social problems. The work of individual 
Southern sociologists, the Southern Sociological Congress, the effective 
educational and social service activities of the American Red Cross in 
southern states, the recent meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work in New Orleans, are undoubtedly among the factors which have 
contributed to the establishment of these two fully organized depart- 
ments of sociology and schools of social work. It is significant that 
each institution has established a chair of social technology. This 
emphasis upon applied sociology should insure the development of 
training for social service adapted to the needs of southern communities. 
At the same time, social theory and social research are also stressed. 
In the study and interpretation of American society, sociologists will 
welcome the increased co-operation and contribution now to be expected 
from southern universities. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
The Baylor University Press announces the publication in August of 


a textbook entitled “Introduction to the Principles of Sociology,” by 
Professor G. S. Dow, head of the department of sociology. 
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BowpbDoIN COLLEGE 


Mr. Glenn R. Johnson has been appointed instructor in sociology 
and economics. 


BuTLER COLLEGE 


Dr. Howard E. Jensen has been appointed professor of sociology to 
succeed Dr. Lumley who has resigned. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Official announcement is made by the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago of the adoption of a plan proposed by the Trustees 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy whereby the University 
shall take over the functions of the School and establish a graduate 
professional curriculum for students in civics and philanthropy, to be 
known as the School of Social Service Administration. 

The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy was founded eighteen 
years ago by Professor Graham Taylor, and among those who assisted in 
its early work was the late Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Among its later faculty have been Dr. Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge, Assistant Professor of Social Economy, and Dr. Edith 
Abbott, Lecturer in Sociology, at the University of Chicago, who have 
had charge of the special work in social investigation. Nearly 3,000 
men and women have been trained in the school, and it has furnished 
many investigators for expert service. 

The Dean of the new school will be Dean Leon C. Marshall, of the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago. 

Professor Scott E. W. Bedford has been in residence the Summer 
Quarter, giving his usual courses. The three quarters preceding he has 
been out of residence, with the War Department in the capacity of 
Development Expert in General Education. This work is in connection 
with the new educational policy of the army. He has helped to prepare 
the manual for the basic course in citizenship which is really all the 
social sciences in one course. He was also sent to study and consult the 
leading agencies doing any kind of work in Americanization and citizen- 
ship training. He has visited several camps and posts to aid in the 
general educational work and has addressed the recruiting personnel, 
commercial bodies, and civic organizations in the large cities. 

Beginning September 1 the University has granted Professor Bedford 
a year’s leave of absence in order that he might continue this work. 
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He will be in the eastern department of the army with headquarters at 
Governor’s Island. His duties will be to supervise the work in general 
education in the eastern department, including Porto Rico. 

At an unusually well-attended meeting of the Sociology Club 
addresses were made by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 
of Missouri, on “The Need for Scholarship in the Social Sciences,”’ and 
by Professor Scott E. W. Bedford on “The Social Significance of the 
New Educational Activities of the Army.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dr. E. C. Hayes has gone for the summer to Colorado where he will 
lecture for a few weeks in the State Normal School at Gunnison. He will 
then go to Greeley where he will lecture for the summer-quarter session 
in the Colorado State Teachers’ College. 

Mr. S. C. Ratcliffe has been appointed as an instructor in sociology 
here to take the place of Mr. E. F. Reed, who is going to devote his full 
time this coming year to study. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Mr. F. A. Conrad, who for part of last year lectured in sociology at 
the University of Cincinnati, has been added to the staff here and will 


have full charge of the work in sociology. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


Professor Walter G. Beach, formerly dean at the State School of 
Agriculture, Pullman, Washington, has been appointed professor of 
social science. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Professor Manuel C. Elmer, of the department of sociology, has been 
engaged by the Central Council of Social Agencies of Minneapolis to 
conduct a survey of a district in south Minneapolis to determine the 
question of the advisability of locating a neighborhood house in this 
section of the city. Professor Elmer and his advanced students have 
just completed a community survey of Stillwater, Minnesota, the 
results of which are being published. 

Professor L. L. Bernard was advanced from the rank of associate 
professor to that of professor of sociology, effective July 1, 1920. Pro- 
fessor Bernard has also been awarded an Amherst Memorial Fellowship 
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for one year, amounting to $2,000 without service obligation, to enable 
him to complete an investigation of the interrelations of personalities 
and institutions. His problem centers around the competing claims 
of instincts and acquired habits as factors in the development of per- 
sonality and of institutional organization, together with a study of the 
method by which environmental pressures direct habit formation. 

Mr. Charles E. Lively, instructor in the department of sociology, 
will spend the summer in a community study of the relationship between 
types of agriculture and the social life of the community. This study 
is expected: to extend over two summers and is being made under the 
joint supervision of Professor Galpin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and Professor Bernard of the department of sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Professor Carl C. Taylor has resigned as associate professor of 
sociology at this university to become head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics in the North Carolina College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts at Raleigh, N. C. 

Professor Ellwood’s book, The Social Problem, will be translated into 
Chinese by Professor Kenneth Duncan, professor of economics in 
Canton Christian College, Canton. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


Readers of the Journal will recall the spring announcement from the 
university of the enlargement of the department of rural social science 
under the direction of Dr. E. C. Branson, to include Assistant Professor 
Hobbes, with Miss Noa and Miss Smeades assisting in the work of the 
rural social science laboratory. The publications of this department 
have made a very definite contribution to the literature of the subject, 

and the efforts of Dr. Branson have contributed largely to me develop- 
ment of the new School of Public Welfare. 

Then came the announcement that the Board of Trustees had 
authorized the establishment of a School of Public Welfare. Dr. 
Howard W. Odum was elected director of this school and Kenan 
Professor of Sociology, and with Dr. Branson, and other colleagues, began 
to work out plans for a very definite and enlarged program of university 
work and state service. This program will include a fourfold plan of 
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emphasizing the teaching of sociology and the social sciences in the 
regular university curriculum; a training school for social work; efforts 
toward adequate service to communities through social engineering; 
and university and social research and publication. 

In the pursuance of the second purpose, namely, the training of 
social workers, the university will place the emphasis upon rural, town, 
and village workers. The American Red Cross has co-operated and will 
continue for a time a program of co-operation. In the selection of 
instructors the university has again been fortunate in obtaining Professor 
A. H. Burnett for community organization and Mary A. Burnett as 
supervisor of field work and lecturer on family case work. 

Another announcement of importance from the University of North 
Carolina is the selection of Dr. J. F. Steiner as professor of social tech- 
nology in their new School of Public Welfare. Dr. Steiner will begin 
his work in the winter quarter of the university, and becomes one of the 
outstanding additions to that university’s original program of public 
welfare and social research. To his adequate university training and 
experience, Dr. Steiner brings an unusually valuable experience in the 
practical fields of social work, education for professional social work, 
and administrative work as National Educational Director of the 
American Red Cross. 

The first special effort of the School of Public Welfare resulted in the 
summer institutes for public welfare in which more than fifty full-time 
students enrolled. Among these were some twenty-five county super- 
intendents of public welfare in North Carolina, twenty of whom remained 
through the entire Institute prepared for them. An outstanding feature 
of the institutes was the participation by the state commissioner of 
public welfare and his staff, thus co-ordinating university and state 
department closely. 

In its unusual and large program President Chase has followed up 
his initiative in getting the school established with continuous support 
and foresight; State Commissioner Beasley of Raleigh has shown a 
remarkable and well-guided enthusiasm, remaining the entire time of the 
institutes with his force and helping direct its work; the allied depart- 
ments of community music, folk-drama, economics, commerce, govern- 
ment, and others offer strong courses; and the state at large seems 
willing to enter into an expanding program of public welfare, making 
possible for the university a place of its own in the teaching of the social 
sciences and the promotion of public welfare work. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Professor Herbert A. Miller sailed for Europe in January to study 
conditions in the new Mid-European republics. In Czecho-Slovakia he 
was the guest of President Masaryk, with whom he was associated in 
the work of the Mid-European Union. In Vienna, Professor Miller 
had a conference with Professor Sigmund Freud, who expressed interest 
in the application of his principles of psychoanalysis in sociological 
thinking in the United States. After a tour of Hungary, Roumania, 
and Serbia, Professor Miller will return to this country to resume his 
college work. 


Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. F. E. Lumley, of Butler College, has accepted the position of 
assistant professor of sociology. Mr. W. E. Gettys has resigned to go 
to Tulane University. 


SPOKANE UNIVERSITY 
Mr. James G. Patrick has been appointed to take charge of the 
department of social science which will be reorganized and include 
courses in sociology, political science, and economics. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Walter B. Bodenhafer, assistant professor of sociology in the 
University of Kansas, has been appointed associate professor in this 
institution and will have charge of the work in sociology. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 

Announcement is made of the organization of a department of 
sociology and school of social science. Dr. E. B. Reuter, formerly of 
Goucher College, has accepted the chair of sociology and has been 
appointed director of the school of social science. Professor R. J. 
Colbert, director of Educational Service of the Gulf Division of the 
American Red Cross, was elected to the chair of social technology. 
Mr. Warren E. Gettys, of Ohio State University, was appointed instruc- 
tor in social technology. Dr. A. W. Hayes, who completed the work 
for his doctor’s degree at the University of Wisconsin, has been selected 
instructor in rural sociology and rural organization. 

One of the interesting features of this staff and the development of 
the work here is the understanding with which these men have been 
selected. Each wili give half-time to the teaching, and the remainder 
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of his time will be devoted to the building up of teaching material and 
research work. Through experience it was found necessary to make 
provision for the collecting and organizing of teaching material related 
directly to the situation and the condition of the South. The findings 
of this research work will be made available to sociologists throughout 
the country who have had little opportunity in the past to obtain 
sociological data and teaching material upon the southern situation. 

The development of this department of sociology, together with 
the creation of a chair in economics, marks the development of a new 
epoch in the southern universities. Social science has been practically 
undeveloped in southern schools, and as a result the southern oppor- 
tunities which require sociological and economic training are usually 
awarded to students who come from the North and East. The develop- 
ment of this work will open a larger opportunity to southern young 
men and women, and at the same time will stimulate interest in the 
South in sociological and economic problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor E. A. Ross has been granted leave of absence for the 
first semester of 1920-21. Associate Professor William H. Kiekhofer 


has been promoted to a full professorship. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

Professor R. D. McKenzie, of the University of West Virginia, has 
accepted the position of associate professor of sociology in the department 
here. Professor McKenzie will develop the work in the applied field. 
During the summer he gave courses in community organization. 


UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. George E. Hartman, of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Professor Roderick D. McKenzie, who goes to the 


University of Washington. 


DocToRAL DISSERTATION 

Elizabeth Pinney Hunt, A.B., A.M., Bryn Mawr, has selected the 
subject, “Prenatal and Maternity Care in Relation to the State,” for 
her doctor’s thesis in sociology. In pursuit of this investigation, Mrs. 
Hunt will study the situation in Europe in 1920-21, and during the year 
will be in residence at the University of Stockholm. 


REVIEWS 


The Source and Aim of Human Progress. By Boris Sipis. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 63. $1.50. 

The main thesis of Professor Sidis’ work is, in his own words, that 
“the source and aim of true human progress are the cultivation and 
development of man’s self-ruling, rational, free individuality.” The 
corollary to this thesis is stated in his answer on how to overcome all of 
the great obstacles to human progress, “human sufferings, virulent 
mental epidemics, and other severe social maladies.’’ His reply is 
that there is only one possible scientific answer based upon biology, 
sociology, and social psychology, namely: ‘“Fortify the resistance of 
the individual by freedom of individuality and by the full development 
of personality. Immunize the individual against social, mental plagues 
by the full development of his rational reflective self, controlling the 
suggestible, automatic subconscious with its reflex consciousness. Put 
no barriers to man’s self-expression, lay no chains on man, put no 
taboos on the human spirit.” 

The whole spirit of this interesting work fraternizes strikingly with 
the spirit of such a book as Brooks Adams’ Theory of Social Revolutions. 
In one sense it is distinctly pessimistic—in its emphasis upon mob sug- 
gestibility, the prevalence of fear taboos, the hysteria of war, the reversion 
of society to primitive types, the crushing influence of institutionalizing, 
fear of over-legislation and government. While Professor Sidis ascribes 
the impetus to this book to his master, William James, he might well 
have added also a more or less unconscious inspiration and impetus from 
Herbert Spencer, for although Spencer’s name is kept in the background 
his spirit is certainly present throughout the book. 

While the author’s emphasis is constantly upon the function of the 
individual in his contrasting of mass and class, and in his depreciation 
of mere bigness and boosting, yet it is not an apology of the crasser sort 
for the superman, a la Nietzsche. It is primarily a demand for members 
of a social order who have learned to inhibit their lower emotional and 
suggestible selves in order to give freer play to the selective, critical 
“voice and will’ centers, an individualism that is not stifled by social 
suppression, an individualism that can hold fast its faith against the 
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“hysterical convulsions of mob-frenzies”’ or the “maniacal, nationalistic 
excitement with fixed paranoidal delusions of national grandeur, demo- 
niacal obsessions of world-dominion, resulting in homicidal and suicidal 
world-wars.”’ 

The second part of the book and the part which probably meets more 
nearly the crying need of these postbellum times includes the sections 
given over to upholding the value of freedom of opinion. The true 
value of an opinion, the author says, is not so much in its truth as in its 
freedom. The reviewer takes the same attitude. While he does not 
agree with either all the applications of biology and psychology, nor 
with all of the obiter dicta which are voiced in this book, he has felt a 
distinct stimulus of thought from it, and appreciates the freshness with 
which the author’s opinions and scientific convictions are stated. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

CHICAGO 


The Philosophy of Conflict and Other Essays in War Time. By 
HAvELockK Etuts. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co., 19109. 
Pp. vi+299. $2.50. 

This collection of essays offers still further proof of the author’s 
versatility. They cover a wide range of subjects, but while they differ 
on the score of profundity and length, all are marked by the same 
brilliancy of style and encyclopedic knowledge to which we have grown 
accustomed in this stimulating Englishman. Some of the essays cover 
a field of belles lettres somewhat remote from the social technician’s 
everyday world, but the larger number of them are well within the scope 
of either theoretical or applied sociology. The title essay is by no 
means the best in the series, nor to the reviewer does it appear that the 
half-dozen essays treating more or less of the subject of war and civiliza- 
tion seem to measure up with those relating to the biological aspects of 
sociéty with which we have associated the author’s name for so long. 
Thus the essays on “Eugenics in Relation to the War,” “ Birth Control 
and Eugenics,” “The Mind of Woman,” “Equal Pay for Equal Work,”’ 
“Psycho-Analysis in Relation to Sex,” attain the highest mark in the 
whole volume, for they really add both new material and fresh, stimu- 
lating points of view to previous discussions of these subjects. For 
sheer pleasure, however, should be recommended the essay on the great 
South American man of letters, Rod6, for both this Latin genius and his 
English reviewer challenge to a certain extent the complacency of our 
North American utilitarian life. This might be summarized in the 
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quotation of a single sentence. “If it can be said that Utilitarianism is 
the Word of the English spirit, then the United States is the Word made 
flesh.” From the point of view of the restlessness of a world in 
throes of reconstruction, there is a challenge to ponder Ellis’ dictum 
(p. 33) that “the great wars of history are ambiguous for the most part, 
but when any meaning emerges, the moral is clear to see: Woe to the 
victors!” This book is attractively printed with only here and there a 
slip in proofreading and should prove valuable not only for general 
public consumption but also as collateral reading in courses on social 


conflict or the family. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


CHICAGO 


Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After. By WILLIAM 
A. WuiTtE, M.D. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, tg1g. Pp. 


X+137. $1.75. 

The nature of this collection of popular essays on war and its social 
aftermath is well indicated by its title. Culture-immaturity, the 
struggle between the individual and the group, war and the social conse- 
quences of war are given a psychoanalytic interpretation. War is both 
good and bad. It releases primitive animal impulses. It serves also 
as “the preliminary process of rejuvenescence.’”’ With it comes social 
rebirth and introduction to a new line of progress. War always will 
be with us unless in some way we discover a rational method of sublimat- 
ing the hate instinct as it arises between nations. 

The brevity of the book will make it difficult for readers unacquainted 
with psychoanalytic literature. If it leads some of these into the more 
extended discussions of the psychology of war it will accomplish what 


doubtless was the purpose of the author. 
ERNEST R. GROVES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace. By JOHN MAYNARD 
KrEYNES. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
Pp. 298. $2.50. 

The prime importance of this book (now in its thirtieth thousand 
and under wide discussion) consists not merely in the authoritative 
positions held by the writer. As fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
editor of the Economic Journal, director during the war of financial 
relations with the Allies, and later member of the Supreme Economic 
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Council, he has been in a position to write with rare insight of the eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe and consequences of the Peace Treaty. Nor 
does the importance of the book arise from its unusually keen and open- 
minded analysis of present conditions in Europe. The prime importance 
of the work consists in its vivid sense of the growing moral and economic 
solidarity of the world, and particularly of Europe and its detailed 
search for a sound economic basis on which a peace settlement can 
really be made, in view of that solidarity. 

Through the seven chapters—Introductory, “Europe before the 
War,” “The Conference,” “The Treaty,” “ Reparation,” “ Europe after 
the Treaty,” and “ Remedies,” Mr. Keynes relentlessly and fairly pur- 
sues the questions: What has really been done to right the war wrongs ? 
What are the defects of these efforts ? and What must be done to settle 
the issues fairly and really ? 

His delineations of the characters and circumstances of the chief 
actors at the Peace Council are picturesque, brilliant, and probably 
about as accurate as the conclusions of any close observer can be expected 
to be at the present time. He holds that Clemenceau insisted on a 
Carthaginian peace against Germany, as in a perpetual prize fight of 
European history; and states that his own “purpose in the book is to 
show that the Carthaginian peace is not practically right or possible.”’ 
He holds that in this policy Clemenceau, backed by the reactionary 
forces of the hour, won nearly all of his main points, which will have to 
be undone or revised. Lloyd George, he holds, was forced by an unfor- 
tunate political situation in England, and against his better natural 
inclinations, into a somewhat similar position of untenable extreme 
measures. And Wilson, he claims, was in Paris to do nothing that 
was not just and right, as indicated by the “fourteen points,’ but was 
without a sufficiently detailed constructive policy or sufficiently experi- 
enced advisers (barring a few exceptions). 

The interesting remedies for the present serious European situation, 
which Mr. Keynes convincingly sets forth, are in brief as follows: (1) A 
revision of the treaty should be made to provide a possible indemnity 
for Germany, and to include the Reparation Commission in the League 
of Nations. By the present terms, Mr. Keynes holds that the Germans 
would be required to pay the impossible sum of $40,000,000,000, which 
should be reduced to $10,000,000,000, in the interest of the actual 
resuscitation of Europe. On the shoulders of those who approve this, 
he says, the burden of detailed proof rests. (2) A free trade union 
should be established for Europe under the auspices of the League of 
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Nations. (3) All inter-ally indebtedness should be immediately can- 
celed. (4) The pressing needs of Europe for food and business revival 
should be met at once by an international loan under adequate security 
by some method of organization that will prevent graft in any sense. 
(5) Russia must be given a chance to get on her feet again as well as 
Germany, if for no other reason than to prevent the wider spread of 
chaos through a union of radically revolutionary forces in Centra! 


Europe. 
P C. J. BUSHNELL 
ToLepO UNIVERSITY 


A National System of Education. By WALTER Scott ATHEARN. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. 132. $1.50. 

This book should be read by everyone interested in the complete 
education of American youth. The author believes that America must 
have an American education which is thoroughly spiritual as well as 
technical. Because of the division of state and church, there is the 
necessity of both a public-school system and a religious-education 
system. The scheme for both the public education and the religious 
education is thoroughly worked out in this book. With wonderful 
clearness the author points out how the public schools first grew up 
spontaneously to meet parish needs; second, how they were copied after 
the German scheme, a scheme which was devised to dethrone democracy 
and enthrone subservience to autocracy; and third, how the public 
schools are gradually throwing off these shackles and developing an 
American system with democratic attitudes and ideals as the goal of 
education. 

The author also graphically portrays the development of church 
education from the beginning of United States history, shows how it has 
been organized and promoted, and gives the scheme which he thinks will 
adequately serve the nation in this hour of great need. 

The virile approach of this book is much enhanced by the graphic 
charts which picture the actual development of both the public-school 


system and the church-school systems. 
y J. A. ARTMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Educational Sociology. By WtttIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 
New York: The Century Co., 1919. Pp. xii+422. $2.25. 
Chancellor has been known in the field of education for nearly a 
score of years as a very clever writer. Here in the field of sociology he 
is in his usual style: always original and often brilliant. 
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His system of social theory has little in common with any other that 
has ever been put into print. Part I, “Social Movements,” comprises 
seventeen chapters, some with familiar titles such as “ Public Opinion”’ 
and “Social Solidarity,” but others with such novel headings as “ Public 
Opinion in City and Country,” “The Rules of the Game,” “Social 
Gatherings,” and “The Rise ond Fall of the Individual Great Man.”’ 
Part II, “Social Institutions,” selects these twelve for a chapter each: 
state, property, family, church, school, occupation, charity, amusement, 
art, science, business, and war. Part III, “Social Measurement,” 
has a chapter on “The Social Survey of a Community,” but the other 
six chapters are rather a comparative study of institutions. 

The title is misleading. Only two of the thirty-seven chapters treat 
of education, while the others rarely mention it or have any obvious 
connection with it. But every page bristles with epigrams or striking 
facts, so that one may dip into the book anywhere and become interested. 

F. R. Clow 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OsuxkosH, WIs. 


Seventeenth-Century Life in the Country Parish, with Special Refer- 
ence to Local Government. By ELEANOR TROTTER. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, t919. Pp. 242. 10s. 

Students of England in the seventeenth century are accustomed to 
devote their attention largely to revolutionary movements and consti- 
tutional changes. Ultimately these have had a profound effect upon the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race. But, according to Miss Trotter, “the machin- 
ery for administration of the laws and the maintenance of peace was so 
decentralized that the life of the average man flowed on undisturbed.” 

The author does not give us an intimate picture of this “life of the 
average man,” but she does outline in an interesting fashion the more 
formal aspects of parish life. Churchwardens, Anglican priest, over- 
seers of the poor, petty constable, surveyor and justice of the peace are 
treated at some length, as are laborers and apprentices, rogues and 
vagabonds. A single chapter is devoted to the “social life of the village 
community.” 

One gathers from the whole discussion the hopeful view that, having 
weathered the seventeenth-century storm, the English-speaking world 
at least may survive the terrors of the twentieth century. 


STuART A. QUEEN 
Smumons COLLEGE 
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Labor in the Changing World. By R. M. MacIver. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. Pp. 230. $2.00. 

This is an indictment of the present industrial system on the follow- 
ing charges: first, waste in the form of unemployment, labor turnover, 
antagonism, and strikes; second, the fact that labor is treated as a com- 
modity rather than as a personality; third, the loss of interest of wage- 
earners in any part of the process of production since the introduction 
of machinery has taken away the craft requirements and skill. On the 
basis of this indictment, a plea is made for an industrial democracy 
that will make production the common interest of wage-earners and 
capitalists, that will mean a business management in which labor partici- 
pates, that will make labor feel like a partner rather than a hireling, 
that will treat labor as personality and consequently make the welfare 
of those who produce the first interest. Such an industrial democracy 
would be in the form of industrial unionism, shop stewards, labor legis- 
lation, and a labor party. Apparently the purpose of the program is to 
bring labor and capital together so that they can understand each other 
rather than to offer a ready-made solution of the conflict between wages 
and profits. The book is a very satisfactory popular presentation of a 
thesis which is not new but deserves a great deal of attention. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Problems of Labor. By DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. Pp. xxi+436. $1.80. 

The nature of this work is clearly stated in the introductory note: 
“The aim of this volume is to present a useful and well-organized body 
of material dealing with the principal topics in what we have commonly 
learned to style the labor problem.” The material is selected from 
current publications of a popular or semipopular nature. By virtue 
of a wide selection of readings, varied and even extreme points of view 
are presented. This is one of the commendable points in the volume 
inasmuch as these points of view, whether correct or false, are conditions 
with which the student of labor must reckon. The selection and organi- 
zation of these articles is made from the point of view of the personnel 
administrator. It is the purpose of the volume to provide a basis of 
information for the practical administrator of personnel relations. The 
selections are grouped about the following general topics: causes of 
friction and unrest, cost of living, methods of compensation, tenure of 
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employment, trade unionism, labor disputes and adjustment, limitation 
of output, industrial insurance, housing, methods of promoting industrial 
peace, occupational hygiene, women in industry. 

This should prove a convenient handbook to all persons interested 


in matters of personnel administration. 
R. W. STONE 
GoUCHER COLLEGE 


The Turnover of Factory Labor. By SUMNER H. SLICHTER. With 
an Introduction by John R. Commons. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1919. Pp. xiv+460. $3.00. 

The study of labor turnover is probably the most important develop- 
ment that has been made during the present generation in the field of 
labor problems. Dr. Slichter has produced the first comprehensive 
book on this subject. He has rendered a distinct service by collecting the 
scattered materials, adding to them the results of his own extensive 
investigations, and making an unusually keen analysis of the whole thing. 

The study is made from the point of view of scientific management 
and is distinctly limited to that. The author explicitly avoids the 
question of unemployment in its relation to labor turnover, as well as 
the broad social policies, such as home ownership, which might have 
a relation to labor turnover. He limits his study to the factory. His 
question is, How can the rapid shifting of the labor force be reduced ? 
His answer is, By scientific management in handling labor. By this 
answer he means that the relations between employers and employees 
must be put on a scientific basis. An employment department must be 
organized, wages must be based on merit, etc. Perhaps the most 
important point he makes in this connection is his emphasis on the 
necessity of considering the broader interests of labor. But no provision 
is made in this scheme for collective bargaining or any representation 
of labor in the determination of wages or promotion. 

The study of the causes of labor turnover is made from the same point 
of view. This is the least satisfactory part of the book. The informa- 
tion was secured by asking men why they resigned, or by taking the 
reasons given by bosses and superintendents at the time of discharge. 
The author recognizes that this is but an approximation to the truth. 
But even if the employees or the bosses try to answer truthfully it is 
doubtful if they could give the information that is needed. There 
must be a careful “case study” before the causes of labor turnover are 
understood, and no superficial explanation in terms of more or less 
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plausible excuses of men who are resigning will serve as a basis either 
for the construction of labor policies in a factory or of the broader social 
policies. 

There are some detailed questions regarding the definition and 
expression of labor turnover that may be raised. It is questionable 
whether labor turnover ought not be defined as replacements rather 
than separations if it is to be considered from the point of view of scien- 
tific management; it may be readily admitted that from the broader 
social point of view it ought to be defined as separations. It is question- 
able also whether absenteeism ought not to be taken into account in the 
expression of labor turnover, as Paul H. Douglas has suggested (American 
Economic Review, June, 1919, p. 402). It is questionable, also, whether 
there ought not to be an attempt made to determine the conditions in 
which labor turnover may be considered desirable, in contrast with the 
conditions in which it is undesirable. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Joke About Housing. By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1920. Pp. vii+234. $2.00. 

Mr. Whitaker’s book on The Joke About Housing is a serious work 
and it is to be regretted that the title is not in harmony with the earnest, 
far-reaching interpretation of the causes of the housing problem in 
America and its effects upon health, industry, and the whole mechanism 
of community development. 

This book is symptomatic of a new tendency in America toward 
a constructive policy in housing reform. It indicates a realization of 
the social significance of housing as affecting the whole of the popula- 
tion of the United States, rather than an effort to bring about by restricting 
building regulations the improvement of the living conditions of a minor- 
ity of the population who have become the victims of slum life. The 
Joke About Housing deals mainly with the relation of our land policies of 
ownership, land values, and land control, and the effect these policies 
had, not alone upon the freedom of land use in the development of 
adequate housing provisions, but in the tribute that land exacts from 
industry in the form of wages and from labor in depreciation of wage 
values. 

The fundamental principles of land control advanced by the author 
are not new nor startling. The method of presentation, however, is not 
only novel and interesting but brings forth angles of vision of the land 
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problem in relation to housing that so far have not been touched upon in 
housing literature of America, although England has crystallized much 
of this theory into actual legislation. The style in which the book is 
written should make this book one of the most popular works on housing, 
as it is replete with touches of keen humor and sharp sarcasm that help 
bring into striking relief the main issues dealt with. 

Like all books devoted to the presentation and emphasis of one 
fundamental idea the work suffers from lack of perspective in so far as 
its use as a work upon which a thoroughly constructive housing program 
could be built. While land is fundamental to all housing, the economics 
of housing cannot be limited within the sphere of land economics alone. 
The housing problem, however, will never be solved without a full 
recognition of the principles advanced by Mr. Whitaker. 

The appendixes contain several interesting articles on housing 
which serve to back Mr. Whitaker’s theories. The only one of real 
value, however, is the essay by Mr. Robert Anderson Pope, which 
presents a valuable analysis of housing and town planning in relation to 
the development of a new social order. This analysis is both original 


and scholarly. 
CAROL ARONOVICI 


SAN FRANCISCO 


An Introduction to Social Ethics; The Social Conscience in a Democ- 
racy. By JoHN M. MEcKLIN. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
1920. Pp. ix+440. $3.00. 

The outstanding excellence of this book is that, from beginning to 
end, it keeps the reader in contact with actual processes of moral valua- 
tion. Ethical judgments in the making are the subject-matter con- 
sidered from many angles. It is impossible either to prove or to disprove 
that this, that, or the other scheme of moral value was launched into this 
world out of some other world; and that it has authority “independent 
of experience,’ to use the Kantian phrase. Modern incredulity about 
such supposed origins of moral principles has resulted much less from 
formal argument about the subject than from perception, whether by 
the learned or the unlearned, that wherever we can actually trace out 
the antecedents of moral judgments they have been fabricated just as 
we have fabricated pottery or textiles or revenue bills. They have been 
the best attempts of the authors to adapt themselves to the conditions 
of adjustment in the given case. After we have found this out in a few 
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actual instances it becomes increasingly difficult to entertain the hypothe- 
sis that moral judgments have ever been formed in any different way, 
psychologically, from the ways in which we have seen them forming. 
That is the soul of modernism as contrasted with authoritarianism. 

To men who have reached this point of view morals can no longer 
seem a superimposition upon life. Ethics is life at the best we have 
found in it reduced to formal expression. The great adventure is the 
testing out of moral values. The vindication of a morality is its release 
of human resource for completer realization. Morality therefore turns 
out to be merely one of the names which men of somewhat different 
minds have given to the standards of life which they would regard as 
ideal. We are all after that life-program which would satisfy the con- 
ditions of the human lot as we conceive it. To some it would be synony- 
mous with “holiness,” to others it would be “freedom,” to others 
“democracy,” etc. Whatever the type of human relations turns out 
to be that ultimately convinces men, it will have the commonplace 
content that it orders the relations of human beings to one another so 
as to reduce their interferences with one another to a minimum and so 
as to raise their helpfulness to one another to the maximum. But this 
is the desideratum of all positive ethics, and its process tends more and 
more to become avowed and unashamed social experimentation. 

Professor Mecklin’s book, like every other that is vital, contains 
many provocations to controversy, but from beginning to end it moves 
in a healthy atmosphere. It leads the reader into large room. It 
brings him into circuit with the essential process of knowing good and 
evil. It is an educative book, not a package of predigested dogmas. 
Its spirit may be sampled in one of the closing paragraphs: 


The ultimate bond of the democracy of the future cannot be eternal 
principles of right embodied in a code of laws; it cannot be the selfish ties of 
business; it cannot be the coercive force of government and police control. 
The only enduring basis upon which a free people can rest their political 
loyalties is the conscious and reasoned conviction of the average man. The 
democracy of the future must be more than a body of laws, more than a social 
or political program; it must also be a faith, a loyalty. For, after all, the 
creative and forward looking elements in human life are our faiths 
To state the problem in psychological terms, we must secure in some fashion 
an effective organization of the sentiments of the average man around those 
comprehensive political and moral values lying at the core of the democratic 


ideal [pp. 435-37]. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Social Theory. By G.D.H. Core. Fellow of Magdalen College, 

Oxford. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.,1920. Pp. 220. 

$1. 50. 

This is truly an exceptional book. It goes far toward vindicating 
the rash hope of a few super-sanguine American scholars that eventually 
Oxford, yea possibly Harvard, may discover what has been going on 
since the middle eighteen-seventies in the minds of American sociologists. 
The publishers inform us that false doctrine need no longer delude, for 
a prophet with a new truth has arisen at Oxford, and his book has already 
been adopted as a text at Harvard. We open the volume with reverence 
and fear. We wish to be devout in the presence of new truth, yet we 
tremble at the prospect of blinding revelation. What the effect may be 
upon Oxford or Harvard vision we are unable to state, but after the 
experiment of facing the demonstration we are in a position to assure 
normal readers that we have issued from the ordeal without insufferable 
enlightenment. 

The substance of this “new” doctrine turns out to be the inflam- 
matory thesis that “relations of a man to the state do not furnish the 
whole, or even the greater part of his social existence” (p. 4). Inasmuch 
as this idea has been remaking social science since Treitschke supposed 
he had strangled it a-borning before 1860, and inasmuch as multitudes 
of people who have had their schooling in the United States since 1900 
would be hard to convince that anyone ever had a different thought, the 
author need have no fear that his doctrine will be received as a stranger 
and an alien upon our shores. 

To function as a shock-absorber, to break the force of sudden colli- 
sion with the “new” truth, the second chapter is devoted to elucidation 
of seven words, viz.: “community,” “society,” ‘“customs,’’ “institu- 
tions,” ‘associations,’ “members,” and “purposes.” In this case 
again the seed need not waste itself upon sterile soil. Since Professor 
Sumner begain in 1874 to make Yale students acquainted with Spencer’s 
version of facts to which these names have been applied, the number of 
Americans who annually learn about them, quite likely in more critical 
terms than these seven, and with more coherent exposition of them, has 
grown to thousands. Should fulsome advertising call the book to their 
attention, the reaction of the majority might conceivably be that of 
Oliver Twist—demand for a more satisfying portion. 

In elaborating his novel version of Western society the author makes 
use of a bibliography of some forty titles. Of these, with a single 
exception, not one might be successfully impeached on the ground of an 
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American taint in its origin. This is well. Otherwise ingenuous 

American youth might fall under the illusion that Oxford notices Ameri- 
can books. In spite of the fact that since 1883 Americans have been 
developing a literature which has brought to light much social reality 
that had previously been hid, and although it has long been a relatively 
belated American college in which the essentials of human association 
have not been analyzed with a creditable degree of competence, there 
is still room for a conspectus of the most commonplace sociological] 
generalizations adapted to the comprehension of the youngest beginners. 
If teachers welcome the announcement of this book in the hope that it 
has met this want, they will be disappointed. It certainly does not fill 
any other gap. 

From a first glance one receives the impression that the book has 
reduced profundities laboriously fathomed by many men to a simplicity 
of expression which had not previously been achieved. Further atten- 
tion shows that the discussion is not aimed at a single public. At one 
step it appears to be addressed to children. A moment later it falls 
into a manner appropriate only in discussion with philosophers or 
seasoned politicians. In neither case does it “have the punch.” Still 
closer inspection detects passages which might almost serve as samples of 
the sort of composition which deliberately exaggerates sententiousness 
into nonsense. On the whole candor compels the report that the author 
has brewed a few familiar concepts and some scattered observation 
into a turgidity against which adequate familiarity with the sociological 
analyses of the past two decades and a consistently observed purpose 


might have been a protection. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nationa! Evolution. By GrorGe R. Davies. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1919. Pp. xiit+159. $0.75. 

This little volume is a condensed treatment of social evolution or 
social progress, with the emphasis upon its economic features. In the 
first of its four chapters the author discusses the elements—especially 
economic— of social evolution, such as the establishment of the principle 
of private property, the centralization and integration of capital, and 
their culmination in the nations of ancient history. 

Under the title “Christian Civilization” he considers Western civili- 
zation as the direct evolution from the Roman Empire, the cultural 
movement being Christianity. He traces the evolution of Christianity 
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from the Hebrew civilization; its solidification in the papal empire and 
its evolution through the Reformation; Puritanism, with its Calvinistic 
theology; its spread through the rise and domination of English power, 
under which arose a new aristocracy of money—of commercial and 
factory properties; the changes of the nineteenth century, bringing in 
the rise of Germany through centralized organization and specialization; 
and finally American democracy based upon individualism. 

The chapter on “ Modern Capitalism” is an attempt to condense the 
fundamental principles of economic laws in regard to capital into forty- 
six pages and of course is technical and crowded. 

Under “ National Progress”’ the author calls attention to the neces- 
sity of rebuilding the nation on the basis of competitive service and the 
socialization of society instead of private ownership of capital properties. 

This brief, concise work is on the whole sound and constructive and 


will be of special value to the reader whose time is limited. 
G. S. Dow 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Modern Science and Materialism. By Hucu EL.iot. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. iv+211. $3.00. 

It is difficult not to be unjust to Modern Science and Materialism. 
Its science is above reproach and occupies the center of the author’s 
interest and the bulk of the book. The attitude of the modern scientist 
toward the physical universe has been represented with the perfect 
faithfulness and profound, detailed knowledge of a member of the cult. 
Beginning with a frank acceptance of “scientific agnosticism,” of “‘a 
philosophy . . . . strictly based on facts” the author proceeds through 
the greater portion of the book to develop the cosmology of telescope 
and microscope. The problems, he finds, are: (1) the material structure 
of the universe; (2) the constitution of matter; (3) life and conscious- 
ness. These problems are treated convincingly; they can be unquali- 
fiedly recommended to any reader who is interested in a bird’s-eye view 
of modern astromomy, physics, and biology. 

But it is impossible to say more of the author’s “ materialism’”’ than 
that it is what physical science always is when it attempts to substitute 
itself for life. Granted that one’s views should be strictly based on facts, 
but what are facts? Let us waive the author’s omissions. Sociologists 
may, perhaps, wonder whether the philosophy of life need contain no 
reference to the facts of social organization and intercourse; theirs is 
very likely a narrow and sectarian interest. 
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It is the quality, not the identity, of the microscopic fact that gives 
offense. What are the facts of science? Conventions, says Poincaré; 
metaphysical entities, says Russell; preconceptions, says Veblen. In 
other words they are very like the ordinary facts of life—like the season’s 
crop of profiteers and presidential nominees. There is nothing magical 
about them except the regard in which they are held. 

The presumption is that life contains many things, some reduced to 
“science” and some not. ‘The majority of philosophers hold that there 
are other means to knowledge besides those of natural science”’ (p. 135). 


Quite so. 
C. E. AYREs 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


Sovietism: The A BC of Russian Bolshevism According to the 
Bolshevists. By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. ix+220. $2.00. 

This book does well what it engages to do, viz., sift such evidence as is 
available from bolshevist sources in order to give the general public an 
authentic account of what the bolshevists themselves think bolshevism 
is. Mr. Walling has little sympathy with the men, like Alonzo E. Taylor, 
William C. Bullitt, Raymond Robins, and their kind, who virtually 
assume that bolshevism is to be judged by its utopian hopes rather than 
by its works and their total effects. He assumes on the contrary that 
the judgments of value which leading bolshevists have advertised are 
so repugnant to most Western minds that it is needless to wait for their 
refutation by the logic of events before condemning them. The book 
should do much as an antiseptic against the bolshevist poison. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Towns afler the War: An Argument for Garden Cities. By 
NEW TOWNSMEN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 19109. 
$o . 60. 


A brilliant statement of the housing situation in England with an 
epigrammatic analysis of the remedies that might be applied should 
English conservatism be bold enough to realize the dangers that super- 
urbanism presents. 

The book is mainly a plea for the distribution of population, the 
creation of garden cities with limitations upon populational growth, and 
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the decentralization of industry in order to bring workers in closer 
contact with rural life and rural resources for normal living. 

The garden cities of the Letchworth type are held before the reader 
as the most successful experiment in the creation of new cities, and 
various methods of financing including co-operative methods, industrial 
financing, and government subsidy are advocated. 

This small booklet, emanating from some friend or friends of the 
English Garden City movement, despite its brevity and somewhat 
propagandistic character, states clearly many of the recognized causes 
of our confused methods of municipal engineering and suggests practical 
solutions, which in the end are bound to find recognition in the city 


building efforts of both England and America. 
CAROL ARONOVICI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Inbreeding and Outbreeding: Their Genetic and Sociological Sig- 
nificance. By Epwin M. East, PxH.D., and DONALD F. 
Jones, Sc.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., rg19. 
Pp. 285. $2.50. 

The first eleven chapters of this monograph consist of conclusions 
carefully arrived at inductively from much data observed by the authors 
and others. The conclusion is presented that inbreeding is not in itself 
harmful (p. 139). It produces unfavorable results only when it un- 
covers undesirable recessive characters and tends to build up a homozy- 
gous type around them. When properly controlled, inbreeding is a 
valuable method of purging the stock of unfavorable characters. Any 
consequent loss of vigor can be regained by outbreeding with other 
favorable qualities (p. 140). On the basis of these findings the abolition 
of laws against the marriage of first cousins is suggested (p. 235). The 
conclusions set forth in the last two chapters with regard to the breeding 
of people of superior ability and the control of race intermixture on a 
biological basis are more tentative and possibly will be open to more 
objection. The authors hold that exceptional ability, although defined 
as “skill in accomplishment”’ (p. 232), is hereditary rather than environ- 
mental in its origin. They assert: “The hereditary factors which 
contribute toward the possibility of genius are numerous. Only occa- 
sionally is the proper combination brought together”’ (pp. 233-34), but 
they admit that ‘‘no one knows what the component parts of these 
desirable qualities are, or can distinguish by external traits the individual 
who carries them” (p. 234). They explain adventitious genius on the 
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assumption of chance combinations of unrecognized traits of ability 
widely scattered throughout the race (p. 235). They even assert that 
this is the chief source of genius (p. 244). To all of this the sociologist 
with an environmental bias may answer that until the biologists produce 
data instead of assumptions based on analogy in support of their con- 
clusions, Lester F. Ward’s arguments (A pplied Sociology) have as much 
evidence back of them as these. 

In regard to the crossing of races they say: ‘The hybridization of 
extremes is undesirable because of the improbability of regaining the 
merits of the originals, yet hybridization of somewhat nearly related 
races is almost a prerequisite to rapid progress, for from such hybridi- 
zation comes that moderate amount of variability which presents the 
possibility of the super-individual, the genius” (p. 263). Thus they 
would oppose the intermingling biologically of white, black, and yellow 
races, but they would urge the interbreeding of peoples of Western 
Europe and the United States, including the Jews. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


German Social Democracy during the War. By EDWYN BEVAN. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. Pp. x+280. $2.50. 


This book gives an interesting and enlightening narrative of the 
activities and deliberations of the Social Democratic party from the 
beginning of the war to the close of the administration of Chancellor 
Michaelis in October, 1917. The narrative is based on published docu- 
ments, speeches reported in the Social Democratic press, etc. The 
attention centers about the split in the party—the varying struggle 
between the will to support the government and vote war appropriations 
and the conviction that Germany and Austria were the aggressors in the 
war and, therefore, that the goverment’s war policy should be unyield- 
ingly opposed. The troublesome minority grows steadily in influence 
under an ever-changing leadership, but this growth finds its explanation 
in the fact that the masses were worn out by the exactions of the war and 
were clamoring for peace. The author, in his Preface, calls attention 
to the fact that, with the collapse of Russian opposition on the Eastern 
front, this desire for peace changed to enthusiastic support of the gov- 
ernment. One notes with interest the characterization of many well- 
know party leaders—and their dramatic outbursts against autocratic 


military domination. 
ROBERT Fry CLARK 
PaciFic UNIVERSITY 
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Extreme Urgence. By Grorces Benort-LEtvy. Paris: L’Asso- 
ciation des Cités-Jardins, 1920. Pp. 46. 

The cost of construction in France has increased to threefold the 
pre-war prices, and Mr. Benoit-Lévy endeavors to discuss methods 
of cost reduction in home building. Unfortunately the emphasis is 
placed upon a reduction downward of standards rather than an adjust- 
ment of production costs. We are already facing such a situation in the 
United States with the result that the compactness of the homes 
demanded by increased costs is bound to react upon home life by pro- 
ducing a shrinkage in its social as well as in its future economic value. 

If a satisfactory relation between wages and rents can only be 
maintained by a reduction in the size, character, and quality of the 
home the remedy is not to be sought in compromises and devices for 
the compact storage of the human family but in the economic system 
itself. 

CAROL ARONOVICI 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Durkheim’s Contribution to the Reconstruction of Political Theory.— Durkheim's 
political theories are based upon the proposal to strengthen the occupational group 
at the expense of the economic functions of the state, and to make it the basis of 
representation in the law-making body. The state is too slow-moving, incompetent, 
and ill-adapted to deal with the highly specialized industrial activities and relations 
of the present day. Therefore (1) there is needed an arrangement for dividing the 
control of industrial relations between the state and occupational groups. In this 
way the evils of bureaucracy can be avoided and expert control of industry secured; 
(2) this method would avoid a centralized and all-powerful state and yet secure for 
labor a large degree of authority in regulating its own conditions; (3) as Durkheim 
would give his occupational groups a corporate organization, his scheme bears a 
close similarity to the theory of Gierke, Maitland, and Figgis which would make the 
state a union of lesser corporate groups; (4) and finally his notion of the supremacy 
of the functional organization of society over the segmentary or territorial organi- 
zation is in harmony with Professor Giddings’ contention that civilization is charac- 
terized by a constantly increasing subordination of the social composition to the 
social constitution. Durkheim’s political theories constitute in one particular phase 
one of the most advanced and most satisfactory of sociological positions in regard 
to political and economic problems.—Harry E. Barnes, Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 1920. 

The Principles in Accordance with Which Public Opinion Can Be Formed by the 
Church Democratically and Effectively.—Propaganda rules the world; but it is not 
the propaganda of the church. Up to the present, perhaps, this has been fortunate, 
because the church is only beginning to become truly Christian. The transition from 
non-Christian society to Christian society can only be effected by the formation and 
guidance of an effective public opinion, because that is the only mechanism by which 
conscious social changes are effected. The Christian churches must endeavor to 
create an effective Christian public conscience regarding all relations of individuals, 
classes, nations, and races. The problem of creating Christian society is essentially 
the problem of developing Christian mores, which are the product of public opinion. 
The mores of barbarism largely survive among us but they must be replaced by 
Christian mores. That means if we want a Christian society, we must capture 
public opinion for the Christian program. This public opinion does not imply uni- 
formity of opinion—rather one which, requiring unity in essentials, would leave 
liberty in nonessentials. This public opinion must not be confused with public 
sentiment and popular emotion but is a more or less rational collective judgment. 
The principle in accordance with which such public opinion can be formed democrati- 
cally and effectively by the church are first, it must be formed under conditions of 
freedom; second, it must be formed under conditions of obvious disinterestedness; and 
third, it must be intelligent. This means a greater appreciation by the church of 
social service. To form and guide public opinion the church may use various agencies 
such as oral discussion, the press, and the church school.—Charles A. Ellwood, Reli- 
gious Education, April, 1920. R. G. H. 


Church School and Public Opinion.—The church school as one of the educational 
institutions must raise the question, What is its responsibility in the formation of 
public opinion? The educational psychologists like Dewey and Thorndike tell us 
that culturally each generation is at the mercy of its informal and formal education. 
If the church of Jesus Christ is the one and only institution openly and frankly com- 
mitted to the idealism of Jesus, then the burden of responsibility with reference to 
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the formation of public opinion centered in this idealism rests upon the church school. 
There are at least four things the church school needs to do more zealously and in a 
more Christian way. The first of these is to rejuvenate the Home Department. 
The center of responsibility in all education is the home. The second thing is to 
socialize its own curriculum. We are to have not Bible Schools, but schools of religion; 
that is, of life. We need to Christianize the attitude toward money and foreigners 
and colored people. In the third place there is a big opportunity to form public 
opinion through the church school in its worship. The average worship in the church 
school is of the individual salvation type and does not develop a social democracy 
saturated with the idealism of Jesus. 

Finally, more work of a real practical nature needs to be done, not only in our 
thinking, but also in our giving, if we would expect a sane and workable practice of 
social service and internationalism. We need to develop a public opinion that goes 
deeper than philanthropy and charity. Only thus can the cout school create such 
a public opinion and practice as will eventually Christianize all social, economic, 
industrial, national, and international ideals—Fred L. Brownlee, Religious Educa- 
tion, June, 1920. R. G. H. 


The Effect of the War on the Chief Factors of Population Changes.—There are 
three factors fundamentally concerned in producing changes in the absolute size of the 
population in a given area: (1) the birth-rate; (2) the death-rate; (3) the net immi- 
gration rate. Of these factors the two first are of the greatest biological interest. 
This is true of such political units as France, Prussia, and Bavaria, where in normal 
times net immigration makes no significant contribution to the population. The 
official statistics show that (1) in the year prior to the beginning of the war the death- 
rate of France was at nearly twice as high a level as in any of the other countries dealt 
with; (2) in all the countries here dealt with the death-birth ratio in general rises 
throughout the war period, i.e., the proportion of deaths to births increased as long 
as the war pooh mane ig In France it was slightly more than double in 1918 what it 
was in 1913. The same was true of Prussia and Bavaria. These states started from 
a very different base in 1913, and the relative rise was even greater; (3) in England 
this death-birth ratio increase was markedly slower than in any other countries dealt 
with; (4) the epidemic of influenza in 1918 seems to have had the greatest effect upon 


England and Wales. The biological reactions of the French and Germans in respect 
to this most fundamental phenomenon, the death-birth ratio, were essentially the 
same, though they started from different pre-war bases. England’s biological 
reaction to war was much less pronounced, due to the better food conditions and to a 
different race psychology from that of the other belligerents——Raymond Pearl, 


Science, June, 1920. C.N. 

Om Geniet som Biologisk Problem.—Genius cannot be taught but is determined 
in the natural biological process. When the male and female germ-cells meet it is 
possible, but not probable, that new values may be created by a new constellation 
of the respective chromosomes. The determiners of heredity in the spermatozoa 
and egg-cell do not usually combine in the production of wholly new attributes. 
Genius can generally not be explained through the common laws of heredity. A 
partial explanation has come from an unexpected quarter, namely, the theory of 
degeneration which was set forth by Morel as early as 1859. Degeneration is a 
much misused word popularly having a derogatory meaning. Degeneration 
applies chiefly to the psychical but is also evidenced by certain bodily stigmata 
such as anomalies in bone-structure, especially the face and cranium, etc. A sur- 
prisingly large number of men of great genius have had serious physical defects. 
In the eighties, Lombroso put forth the startling theory that genius, iia its superi- 
ority, is closely related to degeneration, the stigmata of which are not to be mistaken. 
Nordau and Toulouse have followed Lombroso, the latter regarding genius as a kind 
of neurosis. Their generalizations do not seem to apply to all men of genius but 
their large collection of evidence seems to confirm the main thesis. In regard to 
offspring the relation of genius to degeneration is very apparent. Genius develops 
spontaneously its own destruction. A climax or culmination has been reached and 


thereafter there is an inevitable downward trend.—S. Laache, Samtiden, June, 1920. 
B. Y. 
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Der Nachwuchs der begabten Frauen.—It is not only a commonplace, but is 
shown by statistics, that talented men and women have fewer offspring than the 
ungifted. The same tendency that prevails among men is evident among women; the 
more gifted are less sexually inclined, and do not permit motherhood to interfere with 
their other activities. However, in this manner the continuation of the race is left to 
those women who have no other capacity. The observation that personal achievement 
is always accompanied by reduced sexual tendency among both sexes has, however, 
been subject to a twofold interpretation. In the case of man, the fact has simply 
been noted as self-evident; in the case of woman, the attitude has been quite different. 
All biologists are trying to impress upon woman that it is a crime against the race if 
she places the expression of her talents above her maternal function, even though, in 
the possession of the former, she is not naturally inferior toman. Especially the most 
gifted women are urged to make more than the ordinary contribution to the continua- 
tion of the race, in order to pass on to future generations their unusual abilities. 
The demand of Schallmeyer that woman must first of all perform her generative 
function, is, from the standpoint of eugenics, pure nonsense. How will the race 
benefit, if the woman gives up her abilities and devotes herself exclusively to bearing 
children of a father who is not her equal in generative capacity? For, if man is per- 
mitted to exhaust his virility in unrestrained pursuit of personal achievement, his 
contribution to the offspring must be inierior to woman’s, and woman’s sacrifice of 
her personal achievements is economically and culturally a great waste, and detrimental 
to the nation. In biographical studies of famous persons, it is, in the case of woman, 
invariably discussed whether her maternal functions were neglected; but in the case 
of man, it is rarely asked whether the paternal function has been unfavorably affected. 
From the standpoint of racial biology, the prevalent tendency to emphasize this 
eugenic factor in the case of women only, can be explained solely on the basis of a 
social order in which men have superior control. Such one-sided control always leads 
to illogical conclusions. The anxiety concerning a talented woman’s fulfilment of 
her sexual duty, only arises where these women have chosen the path of personal 
achievement. Ehrhard Riecke in “Der Mediziner u. die sexuelle Frage” (Zeitschrift 
fiir Sexualwissenschaft, 1914, S. 109) has called attention to the fact that often not 
the worst women become prostitutes, but women who might have been highly valuable 
in the evolution of the race. But do men wage a campaign against prostitution to 
prevent this social waste? Here, no mention is made of the importance of the con- 
tinuation of the race. Prostitution is legally established. In conclusion, there can 
be but one law applicable to both sexes: the harmonizing of individual and generative 
capacities.—M. Vaerting, Die neue Generation, September, 1919. L. M.S. 


Der Konflikt zwischen der individuellen u. generativen Leistung beim Men- 
schen.—In the past, the tragic import of the conflict between individual achievement 
and generation has not been fully comprehended and therefore no efforts have been 
made to harmonize both activities. The former has been relegated to man as the 
chief function of life; to woman, the latter. The folly of this procedure can be meas- 
ured by its results. Particularly in the family of the most gifted, man’s intellectual 
achievement was put above all else, while woman denied herself all creative expression 
except that of bearing children and catering to the comforts of her family. The 
progeny of such unions, with few exceptions, are even below the average; within a few 
generations, they have completely degenerated. Raibmayer, in “Genie u. Talent,” 
has made a careful study of the rapid extinction of the families of talented men. 
Pontus Fahlbeck, in a study of Swedish aristocracy has shown that it became extinct 
even in the fourth generation after it achieved historical prominence. Lorenz has 
shown the same to be the case among the peasant stock of Saxony. Every disease of 
races, which resulted in their extinction, had its final cause in the division made between 
personal accomplishment and purely generative activity, in which the latter was 
chiefly relegated to woman. The eugenic failures of the past, instead of being viewed 
in the light of terrible warnings of nature, have been viewed as inexorable biological 
laws; and their causes continue to flourish. Only recently, Bumm said in his address 
on “Frauenstudium,” “Our children must be born of women who have rested brains, 
and time for the rearing of numerous offspring. Thus woman is of greatest service to 
herself, the family, and the state.”” But woman has had a “rested brain” for thousands 
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of years. Her “rested brain” is useless where man undermines his virility in the 
pursuit of individual achievement. In vain has woman sacrificed her personal accom- 
plishments where man pursued his to the detriment of his parental activities. In man, 
the sexual capacities attain their highest development before the intellectual. Due to 
economic conditions and the prolonged preparations for a vocation, the maximum 
capacity of both phases of his activities are allowed to pass unutilized. In woman, 
the periods of maximum mental and physical ability coincide, but develop later. In 
the past, neither of her capacities has been fully utilized. She was practically 
excluded from personal achievement, and her generative powers were not realized 
to the best advantage because an early marriage occurred before the maximum intel- 
lectual powers were developed. The state should enable woman to realize both capaci- 
ties to the best advantage. Woman must remember that it is not significant who 
bathes the child, or looks after its physical needs generally, but what sort of mother 
gives birth to it. Her functions as the giver of life are vastly more important than 
those of mere caretaker.—M. Vaerting, Die Neue Generation, January,1920. L.M.S. 


A Study of Multiple Criminal Factors.—A program of psychiatrical and psy- 
chological examining for correctional institutions of the state of New Jersey has 
recently been initiated by Commissioner Burdette G. Lewis, under the authority of 
the State Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey. It provides 
for applying the army group-test methods, supplemented by extensive individual 
examinations. In the psychological examinations a special information blank 
has been developed as a supplement to the diagnostic clinical syllabus. This is 
employed in clinical examinations to render the examinations as informal and unobjec- 
tionable as possible to the prisoner who tends to resist formal examination. The 
statistical analysis of the results obtained in the clinical psychological examinations 
by direct tests and the information blank yields valuable data for the investigation 
of the interrelation of criminal factors. The New Jersey state prison has instituted 
a card-filing system for each man and the data from these cards have been tabulated 
in statistical fashion in such a manner that, not only is a summary obtained regarding 
the distribution of each of these factors, but also a graphic portrayal of the interrelation 
of each factor to any other factor—Edgar A. Doll, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, May, 1920. Go. 


Improper Use of the Intelligence Quotient.—There is a marked tendency in 
recent literature to use the intelligence quotient for purposes to which it is not directly 
applicable. This use of the intelligence quotient is improper from the scientific 
standpoint and very greatly restricts the value of many otherwise valuable contri- 
butions. The intelligence quotient is founded on two important assumptions which 
psychology cannot at present afford to concede and which have as yet very little 
foundation in experimental evidence. The first of these assumes that the average 
limit of the growth of intelligence is 16 years; the second assumes that intelligence 
growth is constant for the individual throughout the developmental period, or at 
least between 4 years and 16 years. The assumption that the average level of 
intelligence of adults is a mental age of 16 is apparently founded on the fact that the 
median intelligence of 32 high-school students and 30 business men is 16 years. But 
high-school students and business men are not “average” adults. Psychological 
examination in the army has clearly indicated that the typical or average adult has a 
mental age between 13 and 14 years. As to the second assumption it may be said 
that the intelligence growth is constant on the average only in relation to a scale of 
tests whose fundamental principle of standardization presupposes this constancy. 
In the second place, significant variations in intelligence growth are obscured in the 
intelligence quotient expression of intelligence status because any change in mental 
age from year to year is “liquidated” or spread out over the entire previous ages of 
the individual.—Edgar A. Doll, The Journal of Delinquency, May, 1920. O. B. Y. 


The Origin and Cure of “‘the Bad Boy.”—The factors connected with criminals 
are heredity and environment. The analysis of the genesis of crime is exceedingly 
dificult. Yet from the comprehensive studies of recent years it can be ascertained 
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that thirteen is the age of greatest delinquency among boys and fifteen among girls, 
Again it is agreed that there are two classes of criminals, (1) the accidental who is 
betrayed into a solitary crime, (2) the habitual—the man who makes crime a pro- 
fession and lives by it. It is also admitted that not only the health, but also the age, 
of the mother has an influence upon the child’s vitality and physique. The maternal 
capacity for nourishing the embryo requires some time to attain its maximum, and 
then undergoes a gradual decline. Children and youths reared in city slums or who 
work in stuffy offices or ill-ventilated workshops are retarded in physical and mental 
growth. The first condition of treatment is to understand the genesis of the offender, 
for every abnormal or delinquent child represents some failure of function in one or 
more social agencies—home, school, church, state. And with this more comprehensive 
diagnosis of evil as a defect of life goes a mode of treatment that increasingly seeks 
for preventives and remedies in removing inhibitions, and liberating the pent-up 
energies of life-—Claude C. H. Williamson, The Sociological Review, Spring, 1920. 


Causes of Delinquency among Fifty Negro Boys.—‘‘Truancy among the fifty 
Negro boys investigated was partly due to poor heritage, but principally to environ- 
mental conditions under which they were forced to live,” is the conclusion of the 
monograph. The subjects of this report were inmates of parental schools in Los 
Angeles. The immediate causes for their committment were: truancy, 42 per cent; 
incorrigibility, 24 per cent; stealing, 16 per cent; other causes, 18 per cent. The 
average age was 12.5 years. Three-quarters of this group of boys disliked going to 
school. The author offers as reasons for such a condition the unsatisfactory nature of 
the elementary-school curriculum; failure to interest boys in some industrial pursuits; 
unfair treatment of certain boys by teachers; and lack of encouragement. Only 
fifteen of the group “like to work.” One reason offered is that Negro boys are dis- 
criminated against, being debarred from the most remunerative and congenial jobs. 
The author graded the boys physically: normally good, 62 per cent; fairly good, 
12 percent; poor, 14 percent; and very poor, 12 percent. Mentally he graded them: 
keen mind, 8 per cent; normal, 49 per cent; dull, 18 per cent; feeble-minded and 
border line, 24 per cent. Of the group 26 per cent came to school hungry, 56 per cent 
of them had brothers or sisters in Juvenile Hall. Of the fifty homes from which the 
boys came, 68 per cent were “broken homes.” Economically, 50 per cent were classed 
“very poor” and 22 per cent “poor.” Considering the total number of homes, after 
the average rent was paid the average amount left for all the other necessities of life 
was 23 cents per day per individual. Twelve of the families had fairly substantial 
incomes, which means that the majority were badly off indeed. Only six of the homes 
were free from immoral influences. Twenty-one of the families were rated ‘“‘bad” 
morally and these were in the poorest economic conditions. From such home con- 
ditions, the writer asks, what chance has a boy “‘to live right, shun evil, and be a 
credit to himself and his race” ?—H. K. Watson, Studies in Sociology, University of 
Southern California. S.C. R. 


Verbrechensprophylaxe und Psycho-technik.—The importance of every man’s 
finding his proper place in the industrial world has become an urgent necessity in 
Germany since the war and gives greater prominence to experimental determination 
of fitness in vocational guidance. The work of the Taylor school and of Miinsterberg 
can be made of service in the field of criminal prophylaxis. The prevention of accidents 
due to criminal negligence in the field of transportation, particularly, will not only 
prevent economic loss and deaths resulting from such accidents, but will also help to 
diminish the number of those liable to punishment for such acts. The number of 
those restrained from liberty because guilty of criminal negligence is appalling, and a 
decrease in acts of delinquency of this nature would be highly welcome. A systematic 
application of psycho-technical methods of investigation would result in the elimination 
of the unfit before they have harmed themselves and others; it would prevent eco- 
nomic waste, and benefit the state in its efforts to administer justice.—Gerichtsas- 
sessar Dr. Mannheim, “Koenigsberg in Preussen,” Deutsche Strafrechts-Zeitung, 
May-June, 1919. L. M.S. 
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War and Mental Disorders.—Various factors may come into play in producing 
nervous disorders. Among such causes are overexertion, the lack of proper suste- 
nance, and atmospheric disturbances, such as violent explosion shocks and physical 
injuries. The factors of causation are numerous, and since the individual’s power of 
resistance varies it follows that there is difficulty in placing many of the cases in the 
apparently definite categories of disorders at present in use. The following classifi- 
cation may be employed: (1) the condition described as neurasthenia, often produced 
by shell-shock, an early stage of some grave disorder of the nervous system; (2) acute 
alcoholic insanity, or delirium tremens, caused by excessive use of alcohol; (3) a con- 
fusional state in which the patient becomes dazed, disorientated; (4) attacks of mania 
or of melancholia, either in association with wounds or without apparent injury; 
(5) mental derangement leading to suicide, usually among those suffering from melan- 
cholia. Various forms of treatment were tried to cure patients. Both the treatment 
by suggestion and psycho-analytic methods were not of much utility ——Hubert J. 
Norman, The Quarterly Review, October, 1919. C.N. 


Pauper Burials and the Interment of the Dead in Large Cities.—This pamphlet 
begins with a statement of the ancient origin of burial observances. It points out that 
burials are a social and economic problem regarding which very little investi- 
gation has been carried on. Industrial insurance, it asserts, arose largely from the 
need of providing funeral expenses. With its growth pauper burials have decreased, 
the figures for thirty-eight American cities showing a Sodiee from 171 per 100,000 in 
1880-84 to 74 per 100,000 in 1915-18. On the basis of this last-given figure there are 
approximately 40,000 pauper burials in a year. A significant statement is found on 
page 22: ‘The social and individual demand for the decent burial of the dead, free 
from the taint of pauperism in any and every form, is a sentiment than which perhaps 
no other is more deeply rooted in the human heart or in human experience.”’ 

Funerals are made a means of conspicuous consumption of which the pamphlet 
gives a few illustrations. The funeral of the late King of England cost £40,500, 
while in 1907 caskets in New York were on sale at upward of $2,000. There is some 
effort at funeral reform, the most radical step having been taken in Switzerland, 
where five cantons give to every deceased citizen a free decent burial. The pamphlet 


proper closes with an account of burial customs in a number of European cities and 
finally pleads for reforms in burial observances. There are seven appendixes; one 
gives the rules of the burial society of Lanuvium in 133 A.D.; a number are statistical; 
one deals with the anatomical law of Pennsylvania, and one with pauper burial abuses. 
—F. L. Hoffman, Prudential Insurance Company of America. .C.R. 


The Recognition and Better Treatment for Mental and Nervous Injuries.—The 
feeble-minded group of workmen is responsible for many accidents despite the fact 
that the higher grades of feeble-mindedness have been considered consistent with 
good routine industrial work for years. But the psychopathic employees or cases of 
dementia praecox, are difficult to handle because of a lack of proper classification due 
to inexact diagnosis. This in turn impedes treatment. The subdivision, or working 
classification of psychotics, is: (1) hysteria after injury; (2) psycasthenia after injury; 
(3) depressed states and melancholia after injury (the cases of the latter type are more 
frequent than is generally believed); (4) paranoiacs; (5) querulents. By proper 
diagnosis and thorough understanding of the patient proper treatment may be applied 
to each case and many psychotics may be remedied.—Francis D. Donoghue, Modern 
Medicine, December, 1919. 


Some New Problems for Psychiatric Research in Delinquency.—To give a partial 
list of the well-organized psychiatric clinics dealing with crime and delinquency that 
were operating before we entered the war serves to indicate the rapid growth of this 
method of studying crime. Besides the clinics connected with the children’s courts, 
the clinics of Fort Leavenworth, Sing Sing, the police department and Department of 
Corrections in New York City, the municipal court in Boston, the Bedford Refor- 
matory, and the Westchester Department of Charities and Correction, represent a 
field of useful and practical work. Most of the psychiatric workers entered the army 
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or navy during the war. In the army they found a fairly definite special service, but 
in the navy there was no special psychiatric division. In recent discussion of court- 
martial procedure none of + a interested seem to have inquired whether any relation 
exists between the terrific experiences these soldiers have gone through and control of 
conduct. In spite of examinations in the camps, the A.E.F. contained many men of 
less than normal intelligence or of unstable make-up, and these soldiers, like their 
comrades, were often exposed to almost unbelievable fatigue, to the effects of being 
knocked about by shell concussion and to long emotional strain. Account should be 
taken of the extraordinary effects of modern warfare upon the human nervous system, 
which in some of the armies in France were responsible for 20 per cent of all discharged 
for disability. Recent progress in psychological medicine have provided us with new 
ag ea for the understanding of anes behavior, not only in the mentally ill, but 
“normal” people and particularly in those whose conduct differs so much from that 
proved by society that they have to be segregated.—Thomas W. Salmon, Journal 
approved b Law and Criminology, November, 1917. O. B. Y. 


Social Aspects of the Family Court.—The Department of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Census, has recently published a report on marriage and divorce for the 
year 1916. According to this report 112,036 divorces were granted, showing an 
increase of 55.5 per cent in 1916 over the year 1906. The report is undoubtedly free 
from serious errors, but in the aspect of affording data upon which Congress may act 
in formulating uniform marriage and divorce laws it is misleading. No scientific 
inquiry has been made as to the causes of divorce. The report groups the causes of 
divorce under a few broad heads, such as adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, 
neglect to provide, combinations of the preceding causes, etc., and all other causes. 
It is evident that in this report only the symptoms of family dissensions are considered 
and no attempt is made to classify basic causes. Nothing is revealed as to the social, 
psychological, and pathological conditions that impelled behavior leading to divorce. 
The report shows that of the 108,702 divorces of which a record has been obtained, 
33,809 were granted to the husband and 74,893 to the wife. From this we would infer 
that men are more anti-social in their marital relations than women. This is not true 
in fact. Of the 108,702 cases, only 14,779 were contested, and it is stated that in 
many of them the contest did not go beyond the filing of an answer. In cases in which 
investigations have been made, it has been found that in at least 75 per cent of the 
cases the defendant had a good defense and that the plaintiff had no more valid 
grounds for divorce than the defendant. The determination of men and women to be 
relieved of that which they believe to be intolerable marital conditions places a pre- 
mium upon fraud and perjury and encourages cruelty, neglect, and infidelity, because 
they lead to marital liberation. Has the sum of human happiness been increased or 
decreased by reason of these 112,036 divorces? Is it possible to answer this question 
until we have reliable, exact, scientific information as to the causes of this unfortunate 
social condition ?—Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, November, 1919. 


Plan of Safety Instruction in Public and Parochial Schools.—Safety is a matter 
of education and should begin in the schools. Children can be made responsible for 
conduct of the school community by engaging in actual safety work. The procedure 
in the education of a child is totally different from what it is in the education of an 
adult. The adult can interpret bare precepts on the basis of his experience; if we 
would educate children we must induct them into the experience. ‘There are three 
methods of safety education: by working it into various branches in the school curric- 
ulum, by having children construct plays or pantomimes illustrating accident situa- 
tions, and by organization of children for community welfare. Much is gained by 
visits of delegations of children to coroners’ inquests over accident cases, by the 
children’s inventing problems by using the figures in census reports, by making draw- 
ings and slogans, pt by reading lessons self-selected from current periodicals.—Dr. E. 
George Payne. Published by National Safety Council. R. W. N. 
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Some Future Issues in the Sex Problem.—The orthodox sex morality is being 
gradually discarded and a new tendency of loose sex relationship is coming to be in 
vogue. The causes of this change are diverse. The control of venereal disease as the 
result of the social hygiene movement has removed the fear. The elimination of com- 
mercialized prostitution constitutes another factor. The general knowledge of birth 
control did away with the stigma of illegitimate mating. The Mutterschuts propa- 
ganda involving the social stigma on illegitimate motherhood and childhood has 
reduced the motive for abstinence on the part of persons not married to one another. 
The growing independence of women from any need of marriage on economic grounds 
tends to revolutionize the conventional form of present family life. The prevalent 
Freudian psychology of wish, be its doctrines true or false, has created a notion among 
the populace that the “sex urge” if suppressed in certain ways may express itself 
in ways injurious to the individual and society. The combined effect of all these factors 
appears to be that of breaking down traditional standards by the elimination of the 
fear of results. In order to cope with the situation three courses seem to be open: 
(1) to combat the tendency by the force of moral discipline; (2) to acquiesce in the 
popular verdict as inevitable; or (3) to guide and formulate the new state of affairs 
into a code of “morals.” To choose the first is to assume that the orthodox moral 
code is perfect and final. And yet an examination of the basis of such morality proves 
that irrational tradition or class interest plays a large réle. To resort to the second 
policy is to let social forces drift without rational controi. If social research should 
definitely foreshadow the partial or complete abandonment of old sanctions of sex 
conduct, it will certainly be wiser to foresee, formulate, interpret, and thereby recog- 
nize and absorb and socialize the new state of affairs than to play the ostrich, to 
acquiesce supinely, or to stand across the path of the inevitable changes.—Thomas D. 
Eliot, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1920. K. S. 


Dem Ziele Nahe?—Recently the view has gained ground that the work of private 
organizations formed in the interests of illegitimate children and their mothers has 
become unnecessary because the state has legally made some concessions to illegitimate 
children of men who participated in the war and to the mothers of the former. Mother- 
hood now has some claim to protection and support of the state. It is intended to 
provide for the illegitimate child the same conditions for development as for the 
legitimate. The unmarried mother has a right to claim the title of Frau in professional 
and business intercourse. Plans are on foot to establish and regulate the legal and 
social position of the illegitimate child in the same way. Unfortunately, the con- 
ditions which gave rise to these situations still exist and cannot be suddenly altered by 
legal measures. The goal is still far off, and much social opposition must be overcome 
before it is reached. Before and during the war the state directed its attention to 
these children as a matter of political policy. But do the more recent measures really 
touch the root of the matter? Are they destined to combat the double standard of 
morality, the disregard for and desecration of motherhood, the lowering of the sense of 
responsibility in sexual affairs? These measures show no consideration for the fact 
that the problems of illegitimacy affect not only marital relations, and that sexual 
morality cannot differ for the legally or unlegally married. They do not recognize 
the weighty social injury which results because children lack homes and parents. 
They treat children as though they were material things that can be disposed of at 
will. When one considers that it is one-tenth of the whole population that is con- 
sidered inferior on account of the accident of its birth, it is painful to contemplate that 
in the past women and mothers have been excluded from participating in legislation 
which primarily concerns motherhood. It is a matter in which only woman can 
add new valuations, and one which, from the standpoint of morality, is decisive for 
the nation.—Marie Hiibner, Die Neue Generation, September, 1919. L. M. 3. 


Illegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem.—This pamphlet, of slightly more than 
one hundred pages, is divided into three parts of about equal size. Part I is chiefly 
a statistical study under the title “Extant of Problem.” Part II is entitled “The 
Child’s Status and Right to Support,” and Part III is a bibliography. Legitimate 
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and illegitimate live births per 1,000 married women fifteen to forty-nine years of 
age and per 1,000 single, widowed, and divorced women of the same ages, are as 
follows: Austria, 1908-13, 213 and 30; Hungary, 1906-15, 198 and 38; German 
Empire, 1907-14, 196 and 23; England and Wales, 1906-15, 171 and 7; Ireland, 
1909-12, 250 and 4; Scotland, 1906-15, 202 and 13; Sweden, 1908-13, 196 and 26; 
The Netherlands, 1905-14, 233 and 5. Table III shows the average annual percentage 
of illegitimate births in a group of European cities from 1905 to 1909. The percentage 
for Amsterdam, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, London, Manchester, Rotter- 
dam, and Sheffield was less than 5. For Budapest, Copenhagen, Lyon, Moscow, 
Munich, Paris, Petrograd, Prague, Stockholm, and Vienna it was more than 20. Statis- 
tics for the United States are given for the year 1915 for sixteen states of the Union. 
Legitimate live births for 1,000 females fifteen to forty-four years of age range from 
92.6 in Nevada to 213.5 in Utah, the average being 180.7. Illegitimate live births per 
1,000 females range from 1.8 in South Dakota to 5.2 in Pennsylvania, the average 
being 4.3. Two states separate the figures for whites and negroes, with a decidedly 
unfavorable showing for the latter. Mortality tables show that the death-rate among 
illegitimate children far exceeds that of children born in wedlock. Until comparatively 
recent times illegitimate children had no legal rights and are still greatly discriminated 
against. The highest legal standard is found in Norway, where a child born out of 
wedlock has the same right of inheritance as is accorded to the legitimate child and 
the responsibility for maintenance is placed upon both parents. The Minnesota 
law of. 1917 is the nearest American approach to that ideal. Its aim is to see that the 
illegitimate child begins life under the least possible amount of handicap.— U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, No. 66. Ss. C. R. 


The Recidivist or Habitual Offender.—One of the most difficult problems that 
confront the criminologist is recidivism, how it should be dealt with, and what are 
its causes. The increase of delinquency is due to the wrong methods of prison life, 
the failure to adjust the recidivist to the environment of modern civilization with its 
complex laws and associations, heredity, and the decrease of restraining influences. 
The criminal age is between sixteen and twenty-five, and criminals may be divided 
into five classes: (1) born delinquents, who have a congenital tendency toward crime. 
In the born criminals the evolutionary defect is developmental. Under favorable 
conditions he can be modified or educated into a respectable member of society; 
(2) insane delinquents; (3) delinquents from acquired abit, the criminality in this 
case being derived from their organization and social conditions; (4) occasional 
delinquents; (5) passional delinquents with a mania of fixity of idea and exhibition 
of a defect of sensibility. The first offense of the young delinquent should be met with 
a warning from the Bench, the second with a short term of imprisonment from the 
boys’ prison, and the third offense should consist of a sentence for an indefinite period 
in an institution similar to that of the Borstal Institution. Every case should receive 
special treatment. Good nutrition, satisfaction of the real requirements of life, educa- 
tion, and proportionate labor facilitate the maintenance of equilibrium in the develop- 
ment of the brain and the proper adaptation of the individual to his environment. 
By assimilation of the good and dissimilation of the bad we gradually remove the 
large army of wasters from our midst.—J. E. Marshall, The Nineteenth Century and 
After, May, 1920. 


Criminal Gynecology.—Gynecology is service to woman; but under the influence 
of a political theory of expansion by force, it has been perverted into “service for 
the state unfavorable to woman and her private interests.’”” Woman has been dese- 
crated to become an instrument to bear children for the state. Even before the war 
agitation began against the declining birth-rate. This was in itself a crime against 
the nation, because it was a campaign waged with utter disregard of the principles 
of eugenics. Von Winkel and others attempted a veritable police control over married 
life. Gynecology became militarized; it was compelled to serve the state and to 
serve woman only in so far as militarism permitted. Before the war, in a book entitled 
Artzliches Recht, the author calls attention to a tendency which had begun to prevail 
in France, namely, the principle that the fetal life should have consideration prior to 
that of the mother. Under the pressure of war psychosis, this attitude has crept into 
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Germany. It depends upon woman how much longer it is to prevail, now that 
millions of women have political influence. Although no country has such carefully 
prescribed laws regulating operations as Germany, in the case of gynecology, the 
attempt is made to suppress the principle of consent. It is concealed from woman that 
she has the right to determine the time and method of operation for herself. The 
military system is to blame for the starvation of numerous children, their under- 
nourishment and all its accompanying horrors and evils, as much as the blockade. 
In the future, Germany’s efforts must be in the direction of creating humane condi- 
tions for those already in existence.—Dr. J. H. Spinner, Die Neue Generation, October, 
1919! L. M. S. 


Americanization: The Other Side of the Case.—Several state legislatures have 
already passed laws, more or less practical, to satisfy this hysterical cry, Americanize 
the foreigners! The greatest obstacles to the speedy Americanization of “foreigners’”’ 
are the ridicule of, contempt for, and prejudice against them on the part of native 
Americans. The Czecho-Slovaks in the hard-coal regions of Pennsylvania offer a 
concrete case to show how far discrimination is carried on against these immigrants. 
He is very seldom called by his name, is always referred to as “hunkie,” or “dago,”’ 
or the like; he is made to feel that he is despised, that he is a stranger and unwelcome. 
The methods of Americanization can be divided into two groups: (1) Educational 
means combined with tolerance and kindness. A self-respecting foreigner hates to 
be made a public spectacle, to be exhibited like some rare bird to boost the standing 
of some professional Americanizer, so that his salary may be increased. Teach 
the American-born children to treat the others as their equals to remove the friction 
between native- and alien-born children. (2) The legislative program forcing the 
“foreigners” to learn the English language is a great mistake. Raise the bars against 
immigrants as high as public policy demands, be stringent in granting the foreign- 
born the supreme privilege of citizenship, but the language test is the poorest test 
that could be thought of. It is just as futile as the literacy test in the immigration 
legislation. To abolish the foreign-language press and to force the “foreigner” to 
learn the English language only impedes natural process of Americanization.—John 
Kulmer, The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1920. hoe ae 


The Larger Function of State University Medical Schools.—Within recent years 
there has come about a changed conception in regard to the responsibility of the 
general public for welfare policies, such as public education, public improvements, 
standards of living, and health. Within the last century we have seen America 
develop a great public educational system in which the state has undertaken to make 
provision for the education of persons of types of ability ranging from the subnormal 
to the keenest student in the land. Paralleling this development in education has 
come an ever-increasing conception of public responsibility for the care of certain 
defectives, the insane, the tuberculous, and others. There has come a growing con- 
sciousness of the importance of the period of youth and it is but a step farther for the 
state to interest itself in the health of the children. Not only the states, but the 
federal government is assuming this responsibility. The experience in Iowa suggests 
that this type of work can most successfully be done in connection with the college of 
medicine. The conclusions are (1) that any state in attempting to provide this type 
of service should make comprehensive plans on the material side; (2) future plans 
should include ample provision for the vigorous prosecution of medical research, lest 
the teaching staff be overwhelmed with routine; (3) since the success of the work is 


absolutely dependent on the skill and devotion of the staff, it is essential that many 
adjustments in the conditions of teaching must be made.—Walter A. Jessup, The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, April 17, 1920. V. M. A. 


The Obligations of Medicine in Relation to General Education.—After the dissipa- 
tion of life incident to all great wars, men invariably turn to the importance of saving 
life and prolonging it. The public schools must become the health centers of their 
communities. Every measure carried out in them should be fully explained so that 
the wisdom of preventive measures shall be fully appreciated by the pupil, making 
him an advocate of them for the rest of his life. The history of the Public Health 
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Service illustrates how the government has been able to promote public health through 
acting in an ancillary capacity, and its members have from purely medical practice 
assumed more and more an educational function. But public health is not yet of 
first importance with the government, though it is a national matter. Shall we be 
content to rely upon the public spirit of liberal and enlightened millionaires, of a 
Carnegie or Rockefeller, to do for us, with all our boasted wealth and civilization, 
things which smaller and less rich nations regard as essential obligations or the govern- 
ments they maintain; and is it not devitalizing, corrupting, enervating, in every way 
demoralizing influence in our national life to trust for essentials of national happiness 
and success to what we must admit are accidental agencies? When our schools 
generally come to view the premedical standing as one to be deeply investigated we 
shall have fewer graduates, perhaps, but a relatively larger number of real physicians.— 
W. C. Braisted, The Journal of the American Medical Association, May 1, 1920. 
V. M. A. 


Sociological Aspects of Housing.—Housing conditions are largely determined by 
family income, and the problem is the same whether under rural or urban conditions. 
The relation of housing to health comprises various factors influencing the physical, 
mental, and moral development of the family and family life. In its broadest socio- 
logical aspect, housing is a determiner of personal, family, and communal health. 
To secure the maximum benefits of housing, several steps are necessary: (1) an appreci- 
ation of the sociological and health significance of hygienic dwellings; (2) the educa- 
tion of the public as to the natural value and importance of sanitary dwellings; (3) the 
rigid enforcement of laws, regulations, and ordinances dealing with home construction 
and house alterations; (4) the promulgation of minimum standards of housing con- 
struction, of maintenance and repair; (5) the establishment of some form of super- 
vision or control that would prevent the exploitation of tenants through profiteering 
rentals and unwillingness to make necessary repairs required in the interest of family 
health and safety; (6) the determination of rules and regulations for proper disinfec- 
tion and fumigation following the presence of contagious diseases, when such might 
prove a source of contagion to a new occupant; (7) the encouragement of subsidized or 
non-subsidized programs of housing construction that would make available modern 
hygienic dwelling-places at low rentals; (8) the support by health departments of 
those measures tending to increase family incomes so as to bring about a minimum 
standard of living wage, consistent with the cost of living, in a manner that is conducive 
to health and comfort.—Ira S. Wile, American Journal of Public Health, April, 1920. 

CN 


Standards of Living: A Complication of Budgetary Studies.—A great many 
budgets which differ widely are presented to the reading public. They might be 
roughly classed as follows: A, the pauper or poverty level, usually compiled by charity 
workers; B, the minimum-of-subsistence level, which ignores the social well-being 
and confines itself to the physical; C, the minimum-of-comfort level, which is supposed 
to recognize both physical and social demands. A study of six hundred actual family 
budgets of shipyard workers in New York in 1918 showed the average expenditure to 
be $1,386.00 for the year. The minimum budget of the New York Factory Com- 
mission in 1915 was $876.00. By adding the increases due to the advance in prices that 
same budget stood on June 1, 1918, at $1,356.00. By scientifically determining what a 
family should have the budget worked out (June, 1918) at $1,396.00. A proposed 
budget of level above minimum subsistence is given in detail. Its total is $1,760.50. 
Cost of food for one month on a “minimum to maintain health” basis was, in 1907, 
$27.00, and in 1917, $45.00. A budget proposed by Seattle and Tacoma Street 
Railway employees (1917) was $1,917.88, The Board of Arbitration dealing with the 
case figured their budget at $1,505.00. The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research issued a budget in December, 1917. It totaled $1,200.00 and the Bureau 
said that “it is decidedly the minimum on which a family can exist.’””’ The cost of the 
navy ration for enlisted men was, in 1916, 37.06 cents per man per day; in 1917, 
43-08 cents; in 1918, 49.06 cents; but during the last quarter of 1918 it was 52 cents. 
A table of Canadian Budgets is given based on average prices in sixty cities. In 1900 
the weekly budget was $9.37; in May, 1919, $21.98. The pamphlet closes with a 
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discussion of various items entering into the budgets and how advanced eee have 
affected the use of the various commodities. Many poor people, forced to abstain from 
certain necessary foods, have substituted others only to find that their medicinal bills 
were heavier.— Bureau of Applied Ez .momics, Washington, 1910. 


The Dispensary Situation in New York City.—The very magnitude of the dis- 
pensary field in New York City justifies a thorough inquiry into the numerous medical, 
social, and economic problems which it raises. There are in Greater New York 65 
out-patient departments of hospitals, 34 independent dispensaries, and 6 college 
dispensaries. In addition the Health Department maintains 21 tuberculosis clinics, 
8 dental, 10 eye, and 3 rabies clinics, and the Children’s Aid Society maintains 6 school 
dental clinics, making a total of 153 licensed dispensaries in New York City. In this 
list are not included the 3 occupational clinics, the 12 venereal disease clinics of the 
Health Department, and 60 baby health stations. The total number of treatments 
given at the 153 dispensaries for which statistics are available exceeds four million 
annually. It is recommended that a uniform maximum fee for treatment be adopted; 
that a special division for diagnosis be established; that physicians serving should 
be remunerated; that medical records should be more adequate, and that the social 
service department should be extended. The opportunities for disease prevention 
and public health education are great. People applying for relief to the dispensary are 
more in the mood to accept and follow hygienic advice than the average person in 
good health. There is need for a department of preventive medicine in the dispensary 
system.—E. H. Lewinsky-Corwyn, Medical Record, January, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Motion Pictures Not Guilty—The National Board of Review has been concerned 
in finding an answer to the following questions: (1) Are motion pictures influencing 
young people to an appreciable extent toward excesses of conduct which constitute at 
present a menace to society? (2) Are they so warping their moral growth as to 
militate against development into normal, useful citizens? With the co-operation of 
the American Probation Association the National Board in July, 1919, addressed a 
letter explaining the situation to the chief probation officers of cities throughout the 
United States of over 10,000 population, having juvenile courts. Forty-two proba- 
tion officers replied. Of these, twenty-seven set forth the opinion that motion pictures 
were not directly responsible for juvenile delinquency; ten replies were more or less 
noncommittal, owing to lack of records which would throw light on this subject; five 
indicted the motion picture as an important factor in the commission of juvenile 
delinquencies. Many of these admitted that they had ne direct evidence and that 
their replies merely expressed their opinion. The Board finds that in many cases 
where it is established that the motion picture is a factor in delinquency it is not the 
initial cause. More frequently its suggestive power has beneficial results.— Report 
of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Success and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health.—The essentials of physical 
health are the most common things of daily life—fresh air, good food, exercise, sleep. 
One of the simple conditions of mental health is success. In the healthful development 
of the child and in the efficient activity of the mature individual, this and to a limited 
extent failure also are health conditions of fundamental importance, The stimulus of 
success begins with the baby in the cradle trying to free himself from the bands that fet- 
ter him, and the psychology of success is the same for the baby as for the adult, namely, 
the matching of a mental image with reality. Continued success develops an attitude 
of confidence but continued failure is liable to produce an unsocial attitude, a shut-in 
personality, which may lead to mental disorder. Our school system, the author 
claims, completely ignores the importance of these two factors and foreordains many 
children to repeated failure. The need of success as a wholesome stimulus is universal 
and children have an enormous appetite for it. The diseased are often cured by it. 
The teacher’s business should be to see that all children achieve some successes and 
that sometimes they get an honest gauge of themselves by failure. The physician 
and the social worker also should strive to find opportunities for their patients to do 
something at which they can succeed, for of such simple things mental hygiene consists. 
—William H. Burnham, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, No. 37. S. C. R. 
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La Reforme pénitentiaire en Chine.—The movement of penal reform in China 
commenced at the same time as did judicial reform. That is to say, decrees were 
issued beginning the work in 1906. In 1909 work was begun on the model prison of 
Pekin and the following year an edict was issued to establish such a prison in each 
province. Since then many new prisons have been completed or are now under way. 
First of all as to penal administration: The central administration is in the hands of 
the ministry of justice, having at its head a director, and subdividing into three 
bureaus charged with different penal questions. Local administration is vested in 
the attorney general of the court of appeal of each province. Other officers actually 
concerned with the prison operation are chosen from among the graduates of the 
special penal school. The prisons are built on the model of Western prisons, either 
in the form of a star or across. Their capacity varies from two hundred to one thou- 
sand prisoners. Women, youths under eighteen years, and the sick occupy separate 
quarters. It was desired to build an institution at Pekin for young offenders, but 
lack of funds has prevented the realization of this project. The cell system is used 
in the prisons. In the daytime work is done together in a common room, but at 
night the prisoners are returned to their cells. In modern Chinese prisons the 
reformatory idea prevails. To this end a system of triple education is given to the 
prisoners—moral, intellectual, and physical. Instruction is given either in groups 
or singly as the case may require. Classification for teaching is also made according 
to age and the nature of the offense for which the person was imprisoned. Work is 
the best method of reform. It is obligatory on all except the sick. The articles made 
by the prisoners are disposed of at public sales which take the nature of an exhibition 
or fair, and great success has been achieved in disposing of them. The money received 
from the sales goes into the national treasury, although a small amount is credited to 
the prisoners. Many of them have acquired a liking for work, and in some cases new 
trades have been learned which will permit the earning of an honest living on being 
released. The health of the prisoners is maintained by a strict observance of the 
rules of hygiene. Clothing is frequently washed and regular baths are required of 
the prisoners. No cruel punishments may be inflicted for infractions of discipline, 
but a curtailing of privileges is used, as well as the knowledge on the part of the prisoner 
that disobedience will injure his chances for pardon, parole, or commutation of sen- 
tence. On the other hand added privileges are the reward of obedience. Prisoners 
who are paroled are under the observation of the local police, and a violation of the 
parole results in being sent back to prison. In summarizing we may say that penal 
reform in China is in plain view. Those who have occasion to visit the modern 
prisons of the country will verify the statement that considerable progress has been 
made in the last few years.—Tsien Tai, Revue pénitentiaire et de droit pénal, July- 

R. 


October, 1919. 


American Experience with Workmen’s Compensation.—Experience under the 
American compensation statutes has justified in fair measure the hopes and claims 
of those who have advocated the legislation. It has not been millennial, but it has 
realized in no small part the advantages which were predicted. The speed with 
which the system was adopted in Europe has even been surpassed in the United 
States, for in nine years compensation statutes were enacted in forty-two states, 
and in Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. Before the introduction of the system many 
employees and employers were opposed to it. The laboring classes had dangled 
before their eyes the occasional large awards made by the courts in case of injury, 
while employers feared the financial burden would be hard to bear. Now, after a 
practical test with the system at work in a great diversity of industries, both employers 
and workers are willing to indorse it heartily. Investigations have shown that in 
many cases lump-sum awards were used to purchase homes or small businesses, 
and in the case of monthly payments, the income enabled the children of the family 
to continue in school a longer time than would otherwise have been possible. Two 
objections raised before compensation became very widespread consisted in the 
assertions that malingering would result, and secondly, that since the state paid for 
accidents, employers would be less careful in providing safety devices on machinery. 
The very opposite has been the case. There will always be some malingering but it 
has not been found to be an appreciable evil. On the other hand, employers have 
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taken precautions to reduce accidents, for it gives the industry a lower rate when the 
premiums are set for the coming year. When employers “carry their own risks,” 
there is of course a very definite incentive for keeping the accidents down. A defect 
deserving of special attention is the inadequacy of the schedule of awards. Although 
injured workmen are now receiving much more on an average than they would as a 
result of a suit for damages, the compensation is in many cases less than one-half 
of the current earnings. ‘Two-thirds is a rate given in some states. Another greater 
defect of American statutes is their lack of comprehensiveness. Mr. Carl Hookstadt 
estimated that in the so-called compensation states there were not less than 7,400,000 
employees who were not covered at all by the statutes. A million and a quarter are 
in interstate commerce, and many of the remainder are, for good or bad reasons, 
classed as being in non-hazardous occupations. The method of improvement for 
the future will therefore need to provide more liberal awards and the inclusion of a 
greater number of employees.—Willard C. Fisher, The American Economic Review, 
March, 1920. C. V. R. 


Will the Wage System Last ?—The wage theories which have predominated from 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution down to the present are four in number: 
(1) the so-called “iron law’ of wages, which held that general wages tend to be fixed 
at the minimum point necessary to enable the laborer to maintain himself and rear 
a family to supply the laborers of the next generation. This theory fitted in well 
with the social and economic conditions of the early nineteenth century; (2) the 
“wage-fund” theory held that at the beginning of each year or season of production 
the employers set aside a portion of their capital to be paid as wages during the ensuing 
period; (3) the “productivity” theory maintained that wages are the return to labor 
of that part of the product which is actually created. This was acceptable to the 
capitalist because it gave the laborer to understand that he was getting all he deserved; 
(4) the “bargain” theory took something from each of the others. The modern 
industrial unrest signalizes labor’s eventual acceptance of the bargain theory and 
simultaneously registers a protest which takes two forms: (1) labor accepts the 
bargain theory unreservedly and proposes to carry it to its logical application; (2) labor 
believes there can be no satisfactory economic conditions as long as one class of pro- 
ducers is paid by another class of producers, i.e., as long as the relation of master and 
servant persists in the economic field. To solve the problem entirely, a new system 
of relationship between labor and capital must be established, i.e., labor must share 
with capital in both the control of production and the ownership of the product.— 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, The Unpartizan Review, July-September, 1920. CBee 


Un Aspect de la loi du 24 Octobre 1919 sur la protection des femmes allai- 
tant leur enfant.—One law of the last legislature should not be passed by without 
notice; it is that of October 24, 1919, on the protection of women who are nursing their 
children. It presents a two-fold interest. First to encourage mothers, now becoming 
more and more rare, who still remember that the mother’s milk is the best nourishment 
for the child. A general interest follows: that of putting into the hands of vigilant 
administrators a simple and practical means of bringing about the realization of a 
reform in our methods of aid which consists of creating in each commune a liaison 
organ between public and private charity. It is from this last and larger aspect that 
we will examine it here. It is an incontestable fact that the new law will give results 
only where the control of the nursing and the observance of the hygienic prescriptions 
will be strictly assured. To give the physicians exclusive charge would be too burden- 
some, and all that remains is to ask for friendly aid, preferably of women. This aid 
virtually exists, being provided for by two former laws. The eight weeks period of 
aid is too short to excite more than a passing interest, but the new law, in extending 
assistance to the mother until the twelfth month, will permit a much longer contact 
with the visiting nurse. If the law is properly administered it will result in saving 
many precious lives and will secure more births in the future. This law is in fact the 
culmination of the decree of February 28, 1919, which established co-ordination 
between public and private assistance. The administration of the law is placed in 
the hands of a commission of eight members representing both sexes.—F. Lebaulanger, 
Revue Philanthropique, March 15, 1920. CV. 
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